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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1. The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His 
Son, Jesus Christ. 


3. The trustwo thines of the Bible as containing a 
revelation from God 


4. The certainty of just retribution tor sin. 


5. The final harmony of all souls wi h God. 


Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principle: be professed. 


WE HAVE TO FILL 


E must not take editors and broadcasters too 
seriously who have their three pages or their 
fifteen minutes to fill every day or every week. 

Recently there were repeated warnings of war 
over the radio. But what had happened? Those in 
charge of the French budget for war preparation had 
the job of getting their budget through the Chamber 
of Deputies. They did the job exactly as Fred Britten 
would do it in our own House of Representatives. 
They dug up all of the material they could find to 
prove that Germany was rearming and contemplating 
war, and they gave much of that material to their 
countrymen. 

It happened on the same day that those in charge 
of the Japanese budget for military purposes had the 
same task. They had to force their huge expenditures 
past the Finance Minister. Their method was dif- 
ferent, but directed to the same end. The fiery 
minister of war and the noble minister of marine 
threatened to resign. That did the business. These 
gentlemen are next to the Son of Heaven. The 
budget went through. It was played up in the news. 

Now the fact is that in spite of all the saber rat- 
tling, that day of swollen budgets was not so bad a 
day for peace. 

On that day, Jugoslavia appealed to the League 
of Nations to investigate its grievance against Hun- 
gary for giving asylum to assassins. Jugoslavia used 
bitter words, Hungary rejoined in fiery tones, but 
there was an agency between them and war, the 
League of Nations. Time is the essential thing, and 
both nations will have time in which to cool off. 

In the discussion on the French budget, it was 
asserted that Russia was ready to use the Red Army 
with the soldiers of France to check Germany. Prob- 
ably the statement was an indiscretion, but there may 
be truth back of it. The system of secret alliances is a 
bad old system, but the significant thing in the news 
is the apparent willingness of Russia to cooperate 
with other nations. 

While the two budget discussions were up, Eng- 
land and the United States were making an agreement 
to stand together against the demand of Japan for 
naval equality. Japan made clear her point by offer- 
ing a ratio of 2-2-2 instead of 5-5-3. The rage of 
some of the broadcasters over the nerve of Japan in 
asking everybody to cut down, and in pretending to 
be equal to any other, was ludicrous. 


We have to fill our space, and our mock horror 
and alarm help. So let us not be too despondent about 
war. 

Here is Japan. She is pictured as ready for war 
with us. Her military and naval leaders certainly 
trust war, honor war, and use war for national ends. 
But unnumbered thousands of Japanese crowded 
every street of Tokyo, Sendai, Shizuoka and other 
Japanese cities to see Babe Ruth, Connie Mack and 
the American baseball players. When Babe Ruth 
made a home run the crowds went wild. The Ameri- 
can Ambassador said that Babe Ruth had done more 
to promote international good will than all the dip- 
lomats in a generation. What our missionaries have 
been saying to deaf ears seems to be borne out by 
the facts. The masses of Japan do not hate us and 
have no desire to fight us. The raw material of 
friendship lies there in the hearts of the people. 


THE INEVITABLE 


E feel moved to say something that at first 
appears to contradict the fundamentals for 
which we have stood in this paper and in our 

ministry, and that is that there is a certain inevitabil- 
ity about some of the changes that are taking place. 
This is merely harking back to the older Universalism. 
There was something true in that older Universalism 
of things bound to be anyway, that we may profitably 
reflect upon in our more intelligent days. 

Our Universalism today asserts that if men are 
to be saved we must save them, if war is to be abol- 
ished we are to abolish it, if the new Jerusalem is to 
come we must build it, and dig the gold and dive for 
the pearls with which to adornit. All this is true, but 
it is only half the truth. The other half of the truth 
is that the globe is round and we cannot make it 
square, and the earth rotates and we cannot make it 
stop, and we live by breathing air and drinking water 
and eating bread, and cannot get along without air 
and food and drink. In other words, we can do much 
but we cannot do everything. The air, the food, the 
water, the whirling of the round earth, do something 
too. We live free lives, but we live them in a field with 
fences over which we cannot go. The field and the 
fences and the things we have to do condition us. 
Weare free, but our inventions and discoveries control 
us in our use of freedom. 

Captain Eddie Rickenbacker, with his pilots and 
his passengers, breakfasts in Los Angeles and dines 
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that night in New York. London becomes a close 
neighbor of Melbourne, Australia. A bomb is in- 
vented that could destroy or poison half of London or 
half of Melbourne, and could be started at either place 
for the other. There are certain inevitabilities here. 
London and Melbourne must drop the idea of using 
such bombs. London and Melbourne must pool their 
interests and capabilities. World cooperation becomes 
inevitable. The abolition of war becomes inevitable. 
God may not seem to be in the Diesel engine or air- 
plane propeller, but God is in them both, an exceed- 
ingly sovereign and omnipotent God. 

It is a great thing to work with God, and it is a 
great and salutary thing not to get in the way of God. 
The old Universalists were not so unintelligent as some 
of us have been thinking. Let us work for our world 
courts and let us pass our peace resolutions, but, 
above all, let us keep out of the way of God’s high- 
powered whirling globes and absolutely immutable 
laws. 

Kk Ox 


REV. HALL 
F one of our brightest men hauled down the flag 
when he discovered that a bulletin of the Phi 

Beta Kappa Society said ‘Rev. Jones,’ what 
shall we do when we read in Bulletin Number 15 of the 
International Association for Liberal Christianity and 
Religious Freedom: “It gives us great satisfaction 
that we can begin this bulletin with a message from 
Rev. Hall, our new president!” 

The highest organization of liberalism, the quin- 
tessence of Unitarian culture, French Protestant 
scholarship and Dutch thoroughness, to say nothing 
of the contribution of the intelligentsia from Dan to 
Beersheba, helps fasten an atrocious usage on a dumb 
world. Whither drift we? Sometimes we are tempted 
to yield, and with wild laughter call out Rev. Cornish, 
Rev. Etz, Rev. Eliot, and let the deluge come. 


* * 


THE GEORGE WASHINGTON OF THE WEST 


HAT Harrodsburg, Kentucky, celebration seemed 
il: to be just made for the President. The occa- 
sion was the dedication of a monument to 
George Rogers Clark. The time was November 15, 
1934, a few days after the nation had endorsed the 
President. The thought expressed was the thought 
of our debt to the pioneers. It gave the chance to 
Senator Barkley to call Mr. Roosevelt one of the 
greatest of pioneers, and to Mr. Roosevelt to call the 
vast crowd assembled “Fellow Pioneers.”’ 

In spite of all the pleasantries, there was a deep 
seriousness in the President’s address. He paid his 
respects to the men who pushed the boundary of 
the colonies from the crest of the Alleghanies to the 
Mississippi River, and who made it possible for the 
United States to claim the land north of the Ohio 
in the peace settlement of 1788. 

There is pioneering needed today, said the Presi- 
dent, “pioneering of the spirit.” 

Nobody reminded the President that the path of 
the pioneer is a hard one, but he probably realizes it. 

The man whom the nation honored with this 
monument died in 1818 in poverty and neglect. Not 
long after the Revolution he had his reward in mis- 


representation, false charges, and dismissal from the 
service of the United States. For long years he la- 
bored under the burden of debts contracted in his 
campaigns for Virginia that no governmental author- 
ity would pay. He had to await the verdict of the 
centuries, and at last it came.” 

Now we call him “the George Washington of the 
West.” 

Let us try to be decent and fair to the men and 
women who think that they have a vision of better 
things, whether we have to correct their mistakes 
or not. 

*k k 


PLOTINUS 


HE centuries which rise like a high wall between 
us and the men of a former age, disappear 
when we are brought into contact with a life 

of long ago whose words we understand and whose 
thought strikes a responsive chord within us. Those 
who make the contact for us easily win our gratitude. 
So Grace H. Turnbull, an editor, and Stephen Mac- 
kenna, translator, and the Oxford University Press, 
publishers, and Dean Inge, a kind of host and next 
friend, take us across seventeen centuries to meet 
Plotinus, a Greek philosopher of the third century.* 

Men whom we reverence always are quoting 
Plotinus, but to us he has been just aname. Now when 
we have just passed through a political campaign, 
with charges and countercharges, megaphones and 
radio noises, the lofty thought and serene faith of 
Plotinus are like a bath for the soul. 

In the heyday of the Roman empire when em- 
perors made and legions executed law, and the van- 
quished walked in chains in the procession of the 
conqueror, a man living at Rome in the midst of it all 
could write of the folly of a man wandering far and 
wide in search of gratifications and missing “the bliss 
actually within him.” ; 

Said Plotinus: “The wise and good man harvests 
the good not by what he does or by what happens to 
him, but by what he is.’’ So ancient are some of our 
fundamentals. 

Mackenna, the Irish scholar called by himself 
“‘amad and murderous Irish Republican,”’ spent twenty 
years of life which was set in an iron frame of poverty 
and sickness, translating into beautiful English “the 
most inaccessible of the Greek philosophers.” 

To him Plotinus was of inestimable worth “‘as 
corrective, as poetry, as suggestion, as windows open- 
ing in the vistas of the possible.’ ‘Something to 
sweeten the subconscious and keep the spirit sensitive 
rather than law or dogma.” 

Dean Inge wrote in the Britannica: ‘‘It is no paradox 
to say with Eucken that the pagan Plotinus has left 
a deeper mark upon Christian thought than any other 
single man.” 

And in the preface to this book he adds: “‘But 
the value of his message to the world stands or falls 
with the truth of his conviction that thought and 
devotion, faith and reason, rationality and mysticism, 
are not enemies but allies.” 

Speaking of the faith of Plotinus, Dean Inge calls 


*The Essence of Plotinus. Compiled by Grace H. Turn 


bull. Oxford University Press, New York. Price $2.50. 
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Bit a “resolution to stand or fall by the noblest hypothe- 

Bis.” He suggests that many who are troubled by the 

"ee of “the old evidences” may find in Plotinus 
“a resting place above high-water mark.” 

And while some of our readers trained to scoff 
at anything earlier than 1930 may stand aghast, we 
quote with high approval the comment of Dean 
Inge: “There is hardly anything really obsolete in this 
magnificent vision (of Plotinus) of a universe ‘bound 
with gold chains about the feet of God.’ ” 


* Ox 


“DON’T BET ON CLERGYMEN OR LABOR 


LEADERS’”’ 


HERE may be more interesting books than 
Stanley Walker’s ‘City Editor,’ but if so we 
have never seen them. But why did he use 

the following sentence as the whiplash of a great 
chapter? “If he is really a good reporter, he re- 
members a truth picked up quickly along the way by 
all observant news gatherers: Don’t bet on clergymen 
or labor leaders.” 
; That is not just a “wise crack.’ It is not simply 
_a telling sentence with which to close a chapter. It 
is an axiom in a profession that all of us respect. 
_ How did it become an axiom? What lies back of it? 
In the last part of the chapter Mr. Walker is 
discussing the Newspaper Guild, the union of news- 
paper writers organized a year ago, largely by Hey- 
wood Broun. He says that many of the top-notch 
men did not join it, and adds that he doubts if they 
want to ally their profession with the American Fed- 
eration of Labor. Then he adds: “If he is really a 
good reporter he remembers a truth picked up quickly 
along the way by all observant news gatherers: 
Don’t bet on clergymen or labor leaders.” 

All that this means is that clergymen and labor 
leaders are not particular about getting their facts 
straight. The one supreme virtue in news gathering, 
in the opinion of the best men, is to get the facts—all 
the facts, those on the surface and those that so often 
lie beneath the surface. There is generally a story 
-behind a story. The competent news gatherer senses 
it and goes for it. 

As a source of information the average labor 
leader is not trusted fully. Nor is any other special 
_pleader trusted fully. The reporter checks and 
double checks on the statement of facts put out by 
men who are known to be colorists, or who think 
with their feelings, or who are engaged in a fight with 
somebody, or who are in any position where they are 
apt to see things out of focus. It is not necessary to 
assume that the reporter thinks that such men are 
liars. If he is a good reporter, he simply allows for 
the special position in which they are placed. 

Now it is most interesting to note that ordained 
defenders of the truth of Almighty God are classed 
with partisan leaders in industrial conflicts as no- 
toriously unveracious. 

Some of us who are ministers may be tempted to 
rejoin hotly that this is a scurrilous and unjustifiable 
attack. If we favor labor unions we may be angry 
at the attack on them also, and if we do not favor them 
we may be insulted doubly by having our great profes- 
sion bracketed with their impolite business. 


Is any of this wise? May we not be missing 
here the good that every experience has for us if we 
only knew it? It is not true, of course, that all 
ministers are careless about facts. Some of the 
scholars of the profession labor for years in difficult 
fields to get things straight. Others who are not 
great scholars are as fair and fine and accurate and 
frank as men can be. But in the profession itself is 
there not a danger? Nobody is present to contradict 
a clergyman when he preaches. There is no lawyer 
for the other side watching with eagle eye for a slip. 
There is no keen-eyed student waiting with a hard 
question. The discussion is one-sided, and some men 
unquestionably are tempted to get slipshod and 
careless about what they assert. 

In addition there is the influence of sectarianism, 
more potent in the past than today, but still alive. 
Keen reporters are not fooled by “‘investigations” into 
truth where the results are known largely in advance. 

There is the influence of professionalism. There is 
the reputation given to the profession by the con- 
ceited men in it~ And there are in the record also the 
long years of vociferous denial of scientific facts as 
plain as a pikestaff. 

Our problem is not how the proverb originated— 
“Don’t bet on clergymen or labor leaders.” Our 
problem is how to kill it. In our humble judgment 
we can. One way to do it is to take a leaf out of the 
reporter’s notebook. And another way to do it is to 
get down on our knees to Almighty God. 


* * 


IN A NUTSHELL 
“Tf six monkeys were set before six typewriters 
it would be a long time before they produced by mere 
chance all the written books in the British Museum, 
but it would not be an infinitely long time.”’ So runs 
a sentence in an address at the British Association. 


In the list of students at the Copenhagen summer 
school last summer there were five from the United 
States, four from Czescholovakia, six from Denmark, 
two from England, six from Holland, one from Switzer- 
land, and four from Transylvania. 


The advice that The Living Church gave to 
the correspondent who objected to the department 
“Through the Editor’s Window” we proffer to the 
serious-minded who object to the department “Re- 
actions of Our Readers.” Skip it. 


Smedley Butler, Wall Street, Fascism, the Cap- 
ture of Washington, the Capture of the Limelight, 
three dollars a ticket for orchestra seats when Butler 
lectures again. Nobody fooled but the investigators. 


“The country-wide acceptance of relief,’ said 
Mrs. Sinkowitz in New York, “is one of the most 
dangerous enemies our country faces.” 


If we can get by the Saar plebiscite without an 
explosion one immediate threat to peace will be ended. 


The end of a wrong system, somebody once said, 
comes through a human being who does right. 
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This Revolutionary Age ---I 


Clarence R. Skinner } 


=| HW years ago an insistence upon the revo- 
ap lutionary character of our time was con- 
sidered unnecessarily disturbing, if not ac- 
wa tually in poor taste. The frequency with 
which governments were falling and systems were 
toppling over gave most people such a sense of inse- 
curity that they resented having these world-shaking 
events brought to their attention. 

One of the strongest desires in man is the desire 
for stability. The more far-seeing and intelligent a 
person is, the more he thinks about the problem of 
security for his own old age and a reasonable amount 
of stability for the society of which he is a part. It 
is, therefore, both natural and understandable that 
citizens of our upper and middle classes should fear the 
prospect of a revolution which might easily destroy 
their peace and property. 

Again, it was thought by many that the character- 
ization of our time as being one of upheaval might be 
a wish fulfillment on the part of a few radicals, rather 
than an actuality. Extremists exaggerated the oc- 
casional breakdown of our social machinery into a 
universal principle. They were so eager to see a new 
order established that every isolated event was hailed 
as a harbinger of man’s springtime. Not every closed 
bank means the end of capitalism. Perhaps the sig- 
nificance of revolution is over emphasized. Let us 
eat, drink and invest. “Human nature does not 
change.” 

Today, however, we find a changed attitude 
toward these social phenomena. We recognize that 
reality must be faced no matter how unpleasing to our 
sense of security, and no matter how harshly it may 
jar upon our sensibilities. We see that widespread 
movements for a thoroughgoing reconstruction are 
not the projection of wishful thinking on the part of a 
few scatter-brained enthusiasts. It is bitterly true 
that millions of sober and sensible men have now ar- 
rived at the conviction that there must be a far- 
reaching and profound change in the structure and 
function of society. 

I know nothing more worthy careful study by a 
body of scholars than these disturbing forces which are 
so profoundly challenging the intelligence and the 
integrity of our contemporaries. 

It is a false assumption that man may live a life 
detached from the main currents which sweep through 
the world transforming social relationships. To try 
to do so is intellectually unsound and morally un- 
tenable. The nexus of modern life is so far-reaching 
and is tightening so rapidly that there is no escape. 
Admiral Byrd, sitting alone in his cabin under the 
earth surrounded by vast continents of frozen waste 
land, is yet in the very midst of the world, talking 
to millions who hang eagerly upon every word he 
speaks. He is aided by the latest technological equip- 
ment, and the wisdom of incalculable numbers guides 
his observations. 

The individual without society is an abstraction 
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as unreal as society without individuals. The scholar ] 
should be quick to recognize this interdependence, || 
and to adjust his work to it. The mathematician || 
working with symbols and formulae is not working ||) 
alone. The contributions of ages of scholarship are ||) 
at his right hand. The chemist analyzing his com- |} 
pound is not performing a wholly original or isolated || 
act, but is following the footsteps of thousands of his | 
predecessors. Even the inventor or daring discoverer ||) 
who seems to add something unique to our world of | 
knowledge is standing on the shoulders of all the ||) 
generations who have lived since Cro-Magnon man. 

Some scholars there are who feel that their debt |) 
to society may be paid by climbing the Ivory Tower ||), 
of research, drawing the ladder after them, and living i 
in a rarefied atmosphere of contemplation. They de-|| 
light in writing ponderous tomes on the thusness of is; |||) 
or they spend their lives discovering how many hairs |) 
may dance on a mouse’s lip. | 

Please do not misconstrue this reference as |) 
springing from an ill-humored or unappreciative at- ||) 
titude toward that kind of research which deals with |) 
matters of vital concern. I am merely pointing out | } 
the fact that scholars, like others, have their avenues | ; 
of escape from reality, and the modern insistence upon ||) 
research both in faculty and student groups may | 
easily lead away from real life as toward it. These) I) 
days are too great and important to allow ourselves | : 
to drift from a consideration of the social life around | 
us. i 

I should like to propose that there is no field of |) 
study more vital than that of revolution, for there are ||” 
few forces that bulk larger in determining the destinies |] 
of the human race. As students who wish to face}. 
realities, let us grapple with the stupendous powers}! 
which, like earthquakes, are now heaving the crust of |) 
our institutions. Or, to change the figure, let us 
examine the lava flow which is being shot from the) 
craters of volcanic folk-revolutions. if 

The first duty of the scholar is to examine the} 
facts with such objectivity and freedom from preju- ||) 
dice that he may report truth. Let him detach him- i 
self both from fear of personal insecurity and from]} 
emotional bias against radicalism to such an extent} 
that he may observe accurately. 

What is a revolution? It is not easy or simple to}] 
make a definition of this complex phenomenon because} 
of the fact that almost everyone approaches it with/|) 
either fear or hope. Alfred Mensel in the Encyclo-||}) 
pedia of the Social Sciences says the term “‘connotes al}: 
sudden and far-reaching change, a major break in 
the continuity of development. Its application isily 
often specifically indicated by a qualifying adjective, He 
as in the expression cultural revolution, or industrial 
revolution. In nineteenth century political science : 
the term when used alone was meant to refer to po- ih 
litical revolution. ... To a modern student ofl iy 
social science the identification of revolution with po-) 
litical upheaval and the consequent emphasis onl: 
violence as its salient characteristic appear mis-} |. 
placed. . . . A recasting of the social order is, atile 
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least in modern times, a far more important charac- 
teristic of revolutions than a change of the political 
constitution or the use of violence in the attainment of 
this end. This aspect of revolution distinguishes it 
also from the coup d'etat, rebellion, and insurrection 
with which it is sometimes confused.” 

Another view of the nature of revolution is set 
forth by George Soule in a recent volume, ‘The 
Coming American Revolution.” He states that there 
are five conditions which must be fullfiled in order to 
have a genuine revolutionary phenomenon: 

1. There must be basic changes in the ways of 
conducting affairs, changes often brought about by 
new mechanical or economic techniques. ... the 
growth of the capitalistic enterprise, the settlement 
of new areas, the introduction of mechanical power 
and the factory system. 2. The main consequence 
is a new alignment of social classes: some classes grow 
numerically, others shrink; some classes achieve greater 
power and status, others lose power; sharper class di- 
visions arise; some benefit at the expense of others. 

38. As the unseen and unrecognized revolution takes 

form the world of ideas ferments. Evils of the old order 

are attacked; its religious and philosophical sanctions 

are undermined, its values transformed. . . . It creates 

the mental attitude which is necessary as a tool to 

bring a new society out of the old. 4. As the revolu- 

tionary period progresses, divisions appear within the 

old regime. It begins to weaken and to disintegrate. 

5. The old ruling classes are unable because of their own 

weakness under the circumstances to carry on success- 

fully, and the rising classes have already achieved 
substantial power which they need only to consolidate 

and exercise in order to supersede the old rulers. 


This reminds us of the dictum which was formu- 
lated by Lenin that a revolution occurs when the upper 
classes are not able to continue the old system and 
the lower classes are not willing to do so. 

There is always danger in a neat definition which 
is too highly systematized and architectonic in its 
nature. As a matter of fact, most of the great social 
forces are anarchic. They do not fit into dictionaries 
and encyclopedias. Frequently they are self-con- 
tradictory. This point is well brought out by Sorokin 
in “‘The Sociology of Revolution.” 

Sorokin was an exile from Russia, and he had an 
unusually good opportunity to witness at close hand 
the operation of the late revolution in the land of 
Soviets. We can hardly help suspecting him of being 
prejudiced, even though in his work he vigorously 
asserts an objective attitude. In one of the passages 
he writes: 

Verbally promising the realization of many of the 
greatest values, in fact it leads as often and as much to 
opposite results. Revolution does not tend to socialize so 
much as it tends to biologize the people; does not only 
increase but also reduces the sum of liberties; does not 
improve alone but also impairs the economic and 
spiritual state of the working classes. Whatever gains 
it yields are purchased at a prodigious and dispropor- 
tionate cost. It punishes not only and not so much 
those aristocratic classes which, thanks to their para- 
sitism, licentiousness, incapacity and oblivion of social 
duties deserve, if not punishment, then at least degra- 
dation from great position, as it punishes millions of 
the poor and working classes who in the paroxysm of 
despair think to find the end of their misery in revo- 
lution. 


This clearly sets forth the complex nature of a 
great social upheaval. It does not always point in one 
direction; it does not follow either the wish of the 
romanticist who sees humanity immediately set free 
from its chains, or the preconception of the reac- 
tionary who sees in revolution only destruction and 
bloodshed. 

It will be seen from these definitions that we may 
differentiate between rebellion, insurrection, or cowp 
d’etat on the one hand and revolution on the other. 
There might be a dozen insurrections in Cuba in 
which political office changes hands, but these do not 
indicate a single revolution of the basic systems of 
Cuban living, which remain essentially undisturbed. 
In China one general may bring about a cowp d’etat, 
wresting large numbers of soldiers from his rival and 
taking possession of new territory, but this would be 
norevolution. Our often distressed and harassed neigh- 
bor, Mexico, might announce a score of changes in 
government without a single revolution. There might 
be fighting in the streets, barricades, bread lines, ban- 
ners and bombs, yet no change other than a merely 
superficial one need be involved. 

There is a humorous story which illustrates this 
confusion that is often in the mind of Northern citi- 
zens when they think of our neighbors below the Rio 
Grande, or of the other republics in Central and South 
America. An American engineering concern shipped 
a large and powerful dynamo to a new plant some- 
where in Mexico. An American salesman happened 
to arrive before the crating was taken off, and was 
interested in reading the following legend printed on 
one of the boards: “Six thousand revolutions a min- 
ute.”’ After pondering this information he said: “‘Too 
slow for Mexico, send it back.”’ 

As a matter of fact there has been one and only 
one revolution in Mexico for the past fifty years; that 
is a movement to restore to the dispossessed some por- 
tion of their original inheritance of land and power 
which has been taken from them by a succession of 
conquering invaders and foreign exploiters. 

The comparatively quiet and peaceful introduc- 
tion of new technique or ideas may cause far-reaching 
results which are, in the truest sense, revolutions. In- 
surrections and political turn-overs do not necessarily 
indicate anything elemental. We usually associate 
violent bloodshed with revolution, and rightly so; yet 
the one is not necessarily a concomitant of the other. 

The number of people killed or wounded and the 
amount of property destroyed is usually not more than 
a fraction of the havoc wrought by international war. 
Compare the number of lives lost in the French Revo- 
lution with those lost during the Napoleonic Wars. 
Or compare the ten million who were slaughtered dur- 
ing 1914-1918 with those shot, maimed, or tortured by 
the Russians during the Communist uprising. 

Sometimes the worst forms of violence are as- 
sociated with efforts of a master or ruling class to sup- 
press emerging movements. Louis Adamic has trans- 
lated, in a pamphlet, the story of one man in Yugo- 
slavia, a nation which is just now in the grip of the 
white terror. He writes: 

I believe no one in human history ever went 
through such tortures as Bracanovich. He was nearly 
seven feet tall and built in proportion: a veritable giant of 
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a Serb. He burst the shackles on his wrists and the 
chains on his ankles, then for nearly an hour he tossed 
around the office sixteen secret agents and gendarmes. 
That they didn’t kill him then was because they ex- 
pected him to talk. He was guilty of the worst crimes. 
He was a member of the Comintern for the Balkans; 
had been to Russia; was a leader of the C. P. Y., ete. 
.... Finally they succeeded in tying him up and 
kept him tied until the worst imaginable tortures didn’t 
exhaust his superhuman strength. With sticks of hard 
rubber they pounded the soles of his feet into a bloody 
mess. They put live coals under his armpits and tied 
his arms close to the body till the coals became cold. 
They stuck needles under his nails. They crushed his 
testes. Finally they broke all the joints of his fingers. 
To all their questions he hurled colossal curses upon 
their heads, such as but a Serb can utter. He taunted 
them by laughing while they beat him, as well as while 
the coals sizzled under his armpits. 


Violence is therefore by no means the most 
prominent characteristic of those great social up- 
heavals which wrench the vitals of society. Yet we 
would not minimize the importance of this aspect of 
the problem. Violence is always dangerous, and any- 
thing which lets loose the destructive passions of men, 
or relaxes the hold of civilization upon their behavior, 
must be faced with the utmost gravity and concern. 
Violence in itself is a return to animality. It isa denial 


of the higher values men have struggled for during 
their long climb toward spiritual achievement. It is 
always possible that the hatreds and the fears fanned 
by revolutionary ardor may get out of hand. It is 
also always possible that the violence incident to 
achieving even the highest ideals may defeat the ends 
it is supposed to serve, by creating an environment in 
which righteousness and justice cannot flourish. It is 
as dangerous for revolutionaries as it is for reaction- 
aries to resort to the ethic that bloodshed is justified if 
it accomplishes great reforms and establishes pro- 
gressive principles. Unorganized and undisciplined 
crowds are apt to be anarchic, and a taste of new- 
found power is not quickly allayed. The thirst for 
revenging old wrongs is a terrible appetite. It is pos- 
sible to become drunk with it. 

But the historical fact is that violence during 
revolution is usually far less than that during reaction 
or during war, and it is also a fact that Kark Marx 
did not advocate the use of violence. He merely pre- 
dicted that it would occur. We do not advocate 
earthquakes and volcanic eruptions, but we know that 
they will take place as a result of certain forces at 
work in the interior of the earth. So Marx said that 
because of the nature of certain social forces there will 
be disturbance when classes of diametrically opposite 
interests meet in the arena of a final struggle. 


Pondering the Imponderable 


The Commission of Appraisal Appointed 


An important church group attempting to appraise 
its work intelligently is news. It is almost as good 
news as a man biting a dog. The appraisal of most 
churches by themselves has been limited usually to 
Gertrude Stein’s formula, ‘“‘And so, and also, and so, 
and so, and also.” Universities, welfare boards, re- 
ligious denominations, Universalists in particular, will 
be interested in what the Unitarians find or think they 
find in the work of all the great body of colleges, acad- 
emies, boards, journals and churches called Unitarian. 

The Commission of Appraisal ordered by the Amer- 
ican Unitarian Association at its meeting last May has 
just been announced. Already it is organized. Difticult 
as the task is, its importance cannot be easily over- 
estimated. The question is, what will seven or eight 
high-grade minds find when they have looked around 
and thought it all over? They may make two or three 
valuable suggestions. They may decide the destiny of 
the Universalist fellowship. They may point out the 
road to Methodists or Congregationalists. 

“Rethinking Liberalism” is the assignment. In 
the following interesting news release from Unitarian 
Headquarters we have a close-up view of the thinkers. 

Joy go with them! 


The Editor. 


| Commission of Appraisal which was called 
for by the resolution unanimously adopted at 
the annual meeting of the American Uni- 
wae tarian Association in Boston, last May, has 
been appointed, and has already begun to organize 
for its work. 

The seven members of the Commission, as an- 
nounced by the Nominating Committee, are: Presi- 
dent Aurelia H. Reinhardt of Mills College, Cali- 
fornia; Professor Walter Prichard Eaton of Yale 


University; Frederic G. Melcher of Montclair, N. J.; 
Professor James Bissett Pratt of Williams College, 
Massachusetts; Eduard C. Lindeman of New York; 
the Rev. Frederick M. Eliot of St. Paul, Minn.; and 
the Rev. James Luther Adams of Wellesley Hills, Mass. 

Dr. Samuel P. Capen, Chancellor of the Uni- 
versity of Buffalo, has consented to serve in an ad- 
visory capacity, and particularly to be present at the 
first meetings of the Commission, at which the pro- 
gram of its work will be planned. 

These persons, carefully chosen and persuaded to 
serve in spite of their many other heavy responsibili- 
ties, comprise, in the belief of the Nominating Com- 
mittee, a well-balanced commission qualified to ap- 
praise the present situation of religious liberalism and 
to point the way to its advance. 

None of the persons appointed, it will be noted, 
is an executive officer of a denominational organiza- 
tion; of the seven members of the Commission itself, 
five are active Unitarians: two being laymen, one a 
laywoman, and two ministers; two, Professor Pratt 
and Mr. Lindeman, are non-Unitarians, selected, the 
former because of his outstanding leadership in the 
field of philosophy and his sympathetic interest in 
liberal religion, the latter because of his scholarly and 
experienced acquaintance with American community 
life and social problems. 

The Commission is now selecting its chairman, 
and will determine its own procedure. It is required, 
by the resolution creating it, to establish without de- 
lay “regional groups, and groups interested in special 
phases of the work, which shall assemble pertinent 
facts and make definite suggestions for the consid- 
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eration of the Commission.” It is also required to 
make its first major report to the American Unitarian 
Association in Boston, next May, but on matters of 
pressing concern is given power to act at once. 

By the terms of that same resolution the Com- 
mission is empowered to survey Unitarian work “both 
in theory and practice, to appraise the methods now in 
use, and to recommend clarification of principles and 
changes in policy, program and organization, wherever 
and however they may be necessary.’’ Some of these 
recommendations may well prove to be of a radical 
character, involving important alterations in denom- 
inational practice, and possibly having wide influence 
upon other liberal religious bodies. The Commission 
is instructed in the resolution to include in its study 
“the American Unitarian Association, the General 
Alliance, the Unitarian Laymen’s League, the Uni- 
tarian Ministerial Union, the Young People’s Re- 
ligious Union, educational institutions, and all other 
conferences and agencies in any way concerned with 
the work of the fellowship.’”’ Under educational in- 
stitutions will undoubtedly be included the three 
divinity schools: Harvard, Meadville, and the Pacific 
Unitarian School for the Ministry; the Tuckerman 
School for parish workers; and the two secondary boys’ 
schools: Hackley in New York State, and Proctor 
Academy in New Hampshire. 

Another field of importance to be considered may 
well prove to be that of publicity, involving the 
Beacon Press, the work of the publications committee 
of the American Unitarian Association, and The 
Christian Register. 

The Commission is also expected to relate the 
activity of Unitarian churches to other liberal move- 
ments and forces in American and Canadian life. It 
is hoped that its work will result in a report on re- 
ligious liberalism as significant and useful as the report 
of the interdenominational laymen’s commission on 
missions, issued in 1932. Indeed, interested in- 
dividuals have suggested that the aim of the Unitarian 
Commission, in imitation of the title of that report 
on missions, might well be phrased as “rethinking 
liberalism.”’ 

Further information in regard to the appointees 
follows: 

Chancellor Samuel P. Capen, who has generously 
offered to serve the Commission in an advisory ca- 
pacity, has been in charge of numerous educational 
surveys in various parts of the country, and is a 
recognized authority in the field of institutional ap- 
praisal and reorganization. During the war he was 
specialist in higher education with the Federal Bureau 
of Education. His father, Dr. Elmer Hewitt Capen, 
was president of Tufts College, Massachusetts, and 
Dr. Capen himself is a permanent trustee of that in- 
stitution. While a member of the faculty of Clark 
College, 1902-1914, Dr. Capen was associated with the 
First Unitarian Church of Worcester, Mass. At 
present he is an active member of the First Unitarian 
Church of Buffalo, N. Y., and he served from 1925 to 
1928 as a trustee of that church. In the former year 
he was also chairman of the committee which reported 
to the American Unitarian Association on Methods of 
Settling Ministers. 

The members of the Nominating Committee, and 
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Unitarians generally, are enthusiastic over the fact 
that Chancellor Capen has associated himself with 
the Commission, and has expressed himself as whole- 
heartedly concerned for the success of its work. 

Of the seven members of the Commission itself, 
President Aurelia Reinhardt is well known to Uni- 
tarians through her interest in the life of the denomi- 
nation particularly in the far West, and she is es- 
pecially well known to Unitarian women as a speaker 
at the annual meeting of the General Alliance in 
1932, on the subject “‘Women’s Contribution to the 
Liberal Churches.”’ In that same year she also de- 
livered in Boston the Ware Lecture on “America and 
the Spiritual Frontier.’’ As president of Mills College 
since 1916, Dr. Reinhardt has participated in numer- 
ous national and international educational confer- 
ences. From 1923 to 1927 she was national presi- 
dent of the American Association of University 
Women, and at present she is chairman of the Inter- 
national Relations Committee of that organization. 
This latter responsibility is an evidence of her keen 
interest in the cause of world peace. Dr. Reinhardt 
served as delegate to the third biennial conference 
of the Institute of Pacific Relations in Kyoto, Japan, 
in 1929, and she is now a member of the American 
Council of that Institute. She is also vice-president 
of the San Francisco organization of the League of 
Nations Association. A member of the First Unitarian 
Church of Berkeley, Calif., Dr. Reinhardt in 1928 
wrote, for that church, an article, “The New Evan- 
gelism,”’ and has also written a tract entitled ‘‘What is 
the Distinctive Purpose of the Unitarian Fellowship?” 

Walter Prichard Eaton, associate professor of 
play-wrighting at Yale University since 1933, has 
been for years a well-known author and lecturer on the 
theater and on outdoor subjects. College students 
know him as an authority in the field of the drama, 
boys and young men know him as the writer of num- 
erous books on nature lore and scouting. His con- 
nection with the Unitarian cause has been life-long. 
As a college student he was national president of the 
Young People’s Religious Union from 1899 to 1900, and 
he has ever since continued his interest in the activities 
of the young people of the denomination, speaking and 
writing for them on various occasions. He has also 
identified himself with the Unitarian Laymen’s League, 
and was at one time a member of the Council of that. 
organization. He is a member of the Editorial Board 
of The Christian Register, and a frequent contributor 
to its pages. His church connection is with Unity 
Church, Pittsfield, Mass., the Unitarian church near- 
est his summer home in Sheffield, Mass. 

Frederic G. Melcher, christened in the Univer- 
salist church in Malden, Mass., has been actively 
connected, since early boyhood, with Unitarian 
churches: first in Newton Centre, Mass., where he 
served as president of the local young people’s society 
and as superintendent of the Sunday school; then in 
Indianapolis, Ind., where he was a member of the 
board of trustees of All Souls’ Church, and also su- 
perintendent of the Sunday school; and since 1918 in 
Montclair, N. J., where he has been for two years 
president of the board of trustees of Unity Church, 
and still continues his active interest in religious edu- 
cation. As a young man he was, for some years, na- 
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tional vice-president of the Young People’s Re- 
ligious Union. 

Mr. Melcher began his business life in the book- 
store of Estes and Lauriat in Boston, Mass., and is 
now president of R. R. Bowker and Company, New 
York City, and editor of The Publisher’s Weekly. He 
is a director of the National Association of Book 
Publishers, and a member of the Council of the 
Authors’ League of America. He is the donor of the 
John Newberry Medal awarded, for the past twelve 
years, to the author of the “most distinguished con- 
tribution to the literature for children.” 

Mr. Melcher, besides his business and church 
interests, is active in the civic life of his community, 
having served in the past on the Montclair Board of 
Education, and being, at present, a member of the 
Council of Social Agencies in that city, and a trustee 
of the Montclair Art Museum. 

Professor James Bissett Pratt, one of the two 
non-Unitarian members of the Commission, has been 
associated with the Department of Philosophy, Wil- 
liams College, since 1905. He was brought up as a 
Presbyterian, but at present is not associated with 
any one denomination, being an active member of 
the non-sectarian “Church of Christ in Williams 
College.” He is president of the American Theo- 
logical Society, and the writer of such distinguished 
philosophical and religious books as “The Religious 
Consciousness,” 1920, and ““Matter and Spirit,’ 1922. 
A special activity of Professor Pratt has been his 
careful and prolonged study of oriental religions, par- 
ticularly of Buddhism in Siam, China, and Japan, a 
study which led to the publication in 1928 of “The 
Pilgrimage of Buddhism,” which is recognized as an 
authoritative work, both on the history of that world 
religion and on its present situation and tendencies. 

Eduard C. Lindeman, the other non-Unitarian 
member of the Commission, is a lecturer on the faculty 
of the New York School of Social Work, a contributing 
editor of The New Republic since 1926, and a frequent 
contributor to The Survey and The Survey Graphic. 
He is the author of numerous books on social life and 
problems, two of the best known of which are “‘Social 
Discovery,” 1924, and ‘““The Meaning of Adult Edu- 
cation,” 1926. Mr. Lindeman did not receive the 
more common kind of education, for he worked as a 
laborer in various industries until he was twenty-one 
years old, and then prepared himself for teaching and 
social work. He is a member of the executive com- 
mittee of the American Association for Adult Edu- 
cation. Born into a Danish Lutheran Church in 
Michigan, Mr. Lindeman is now a Congregationalist. 

The Rev. Frederick M. Eliot, minister of Unity 
Church, St. Paul, Minn., since 1917, represents a 
family active in the Unitarian cause for generations. 
His grandfather, Dr. William G. Eliot, was the pioneer 
minister of the Church of the Messiah, St. Louis, Mo.; 
his father, Dr. Christopher R. Eliot, was minister for 
more than thirty years, and is now minister emeritus, 
of Bulfinch Place Church, Boston; his uncle, Dr. 
Thomas L. Eliot, was the founder, and is the present 
senior minister emeritus, of the Church of Our Father, 
Portland, Ore. 

Mr. Eliot was associate minister, with Dr. 
Samuel McChord Crothers, at the First Parish in 


Cambridge, Mass., from 1915 to 1917. Throughout 
his ministry he has been especially interested in re- 
ligious education, and under his leadership Unity 
Church School, St. Paul, has developed a program 
of diversified expressional instruction, and unified 
theme study, which has been widely copied in other 
schools. During the earlier years of Mr. Eliot’s minis- 
try the St. Paul church built an excellent parish house 
with an Ames Memorial Chapel, a model of its kind. 
Later the facilities of the parish house were enlarged 
to meet the demands of the growing school. 

Mr. Eliot is intimately acquainted with Unitarian 
churches and ministers, particularly in the Middle 
West; he was at one time: national president of the 
Young People’s Religious Union, and served for some 
years as a director of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion. In 1923 he preached the Anniversary Sermon 
in Arlington Street Church, Boston. He is the author 
of “The Unwrought Iron,’’ a Beacon Press publica- 
tion for young people’s discussion classes on religion. 
In St. Paul he is closely identified with various in- 
terests of the community. He is editor of the Quarterly 
of the American Interprofessional Institute, and is a 
member of the Board of Preachers of Harvard Uni- 
versity. 

The Rev. James Luther Adams, youngest member 
of the Commission, received his education at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota and at Harvard University. He 
was assistant to Dr. A. C. McGiffert in All Souls’ 
Church, Lowell, Mass., in 1924, and assistant to the 
Rev. Alfred Manchester, in the Second Church, Salem, 
Mass., from 1925 to 1927. In 1927 he was settled as 
minister of the latter church, and remained in Salem 
until last March, when he entered upon his present 
pastorate in Wellesley Hills. Mr. Adams was acting 
editor of The Christian Register in 1938, and is a con- 
tributor to several national literary magazines. He 
was for some years a teacher of English and of re- 
ligious subjects in Boston University. Since 1929 he 
has been in charge of chapel services at the Harvard 
Summer School. He was chairman of the committee 
which reported to the Unitarian Ministers’ Institute 
in September on the subject “The Content of Re- 
ligious Liberalism.”’ 

The Nominating Committee which selected the 
Commission was composed of Dr. John H. Lathrop, 
minister of the Church of the Saviour, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
chairman, representing the American Unitarian As- 
sociation; Miss Mary C. Sawyer, of Wellesley Hills, 
representing the General Alliance; Professor John F. 
Shepard of the University of Michigan, representing 
the Unitarian Laymen’s League; Headmaster Carl B. 
Wetherell of Proctor Academy, Andover, N. H., rep- 
resenting the Young People’s Religious Union; and 
the Rev. Frank O. Holmes, minister of the First Church 
of Jamaica Plain, Boston, secretary, representing the 
Unitarian Ministerial Union. 


* * * 


George Lawyer (to colored prisoner): ‘Well, Rastus, so you 
want me to defend you? Have you any money?” 

Rastus: ‘‘No, suh, I hain’t got no money, but I got a 1922 
model F'o’d cah.” 

Lawyer: “Well, you can raise some money on that. 
let’s see—just what do they accuse you of stealing?” 

Rastus: “A 1922 Fo’d cah.’’—Toronto Globe. 


Now 
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Nature and Human Nature 
XLIX. Our Potatoes and Our Dreams 


Johannes 


patsy TIE home town papers came through just as I 
was taking the train for a ten-hour journey, 
and with them the Schoharie County Farm 

mi} Bureau News. I know something about 
country life and country people, and I thought I would 
amuse myself for a little while with the vicinity items. 
We village folks who practice law, or sell dry goods or 
groceries, or do plumbing, guttering and spouting, 
or keep garages, rather look down on the people of 
the hills and the hollows. That is, we do it sub- 
consciously. We want their business, and especially 
we want their votes, but we rather like to laugh at 
their peculiarities, and, above all, we want city people 
to know that we ourselves do not milk cows, or get in 
hay, or plow the land. The village prides itself on 
being urban, not country, and in fact socially it is 
something quite distinct from the farm and from the 
metropolitan areas. 

So Il read the news of Warnerville Hill, Leesville, 
Rock School District, Dorloo, Breakabeen, Summit, 
and other country places back from the railroad. I 
was interested, and I was amused, but above all I 
was instructed and illumined. I saw, as it were from 
a hill top, a wide area of country life—fertile farms in 
sheltered valleys, stony farms on bleak hillsides, and 
men, women and children toiling, rejoicing, suffering, 
digging their potatoes, and dreaming their dreams— 
hoping always for a tomorrow better than today. 

The country man of fiction, the hayseed of the 
comic strip and film, does not exist to any great extent 
in any country region that I know about. In a thing 
as varied as human nature some country people can 
be found embodying one or more of the ridiculous 
traits so loosely ascribed to them all. There are the 
greenhorns, the awkward, the oddly-dressed, the 
people of bad grammar and nasal twang, the farmers 
who always are on the make, the rural tricksters, the 
half-witted and slatternly, but they do not comprise a 
very large part of the country population. There are 
the college-bred, the scientifically trained, the people 
of good average education, the ex-schoolmasters and 
schoolmistresses, and the former city folks, also run- 
ning the farms. 

In the vicinity items we get an average lot. 
The correspondents put down on paper what the 
neighbors say to each other when they meet, or when 
they talk on the party line, and they speak often with 
a frankness and insight which gives us the source ma- 
terial of great literature. Much of it naturally deals 
with the crops. As I looked at the items in the Farm 
Bureau News written late in October and early in 
November, I was struck first with how much potatoes 
were in evidence. 

“Stephen Decker recently dug fifty bushels of 
potatoes by hand in a day and helped pick them De 
says J. C. G. for the Rock District. “He did it for 
his son-in-law, Homer Perault, on the Charles Kromer 
farm. He had a mighty fine crop of potatoes this 
year.” 


T. J. O. of Cherry Valley Junction comments: 
“While listening to the radio we heard the report 
that potatoes were selling at twenty cents a bushel. 
It seems nobody should go hungry for potatoes at 
least.” 

M. W. W. of West Fulton wrote: “Milk and eggs 
are up in price. Buckwheat and potatoes are down. 
You can’t beat the law of supply and demand.” 

N. B., the Farm Bureau correspondent from the 
beautiful village of Richmondville, told the county 
that “Earl Smith has over a thousand bushels of 
potatoes this year. When potatoes are only thirty- 
five cents a bushel one does not know what to do, and 
not much call for them at that price.” 

The East Cobleskill (Punchkill) correspondent 
writes: “Isaac Rickard is champion potato raiser in 
this community. He had one potato that tipped the 
scales at four pounds two ounces.” 

It made me think of the pride with which my old 
friend, Charlie O., up above Lawyersville, led me out 
to his potato field in October, where the newly dug 
tubers were drying on the ground, to show me what 
“old sockdolagers” they were. I can’t give the deri- 
vation of sockdolager, but I know what loving care 
and skill went into the production of the mammoth 
potatoes. 

Finally comes the factual statement and com- 
ment of the State School of Agriculture at Cobleskill: 
“The last potato has been dug and run over the 
grader. Harvesting the crop proved to be a bigger 
one than was anticipated because the yield far outran 
anyone’s expectations. About fifteen hundred bushels 
were secured from four and a half acres. The yield 
was good but the quality was disappointing, as the 
tubers grew too large for the best prices. The potato 
deal is a discouraging one in the potato producing 
sections. A man who drove through the potato 
counties of western New York reports fine potatoes 
selling out of the field for ten and eleven cents a 
bushel.”’ 

Just potatoes, the commonest item of the daily 
menu, but somebody prepared the land, planted, pro- 
tected, hoed, harvested, and gathered them into 
barns and cellars, and the average men and women 
on the land reporting the news give us a slant on the 
pride and joy a good man has in the size of a neighbor’s 
crop or in the neighbor who can raise a four-pounder, 
or someone’s thought for the hungry of the cities who 
now can afford potatoes, or another man’s meditation 
over the economics of the subject, or the recognition 
of the hard-pressed who have put in all the toil and 
who will get little or nothing for their labor. 

The farmer thinks matters over more than most 
non-farmers realize. In that respect his life is much 
broader than the lives of those so driven with a 
specialized job or so enamored of pleasure that they 
never stop to think. 

In a country like ours there is much to be said 
about the chickens. On some farms, the chicken 
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money is a perquisite of the wife and mother. So 
the abilities and the whims and the contradictions 
of hens are news in the country. 

Says the Howe’s Cave correspondent: “Earl Bra- 
man’s flock of pullets are beginning to lay.’”’ Why 
this is news, and important news, we learn from the 
Dorloo correspondent, a woman: “‘T have not heard of 
any pullets beginning to lay, but don’t doubt but that 
they have started. Mine are not quite old enough yet, 
so am looking forward to their starting a little later. 
Eggs are bringing a little better price than they 
were.’ Then there is this item also: “‘It seems strange 
to me that there is such a difference in egg prices. 
Here we are getting thirty-two cents per dozen, and in 
Otsego County fifty cents per dozen and forty-five 
cents for pullet eggs. Why the difference? Milk 
stays down too. Why can’t the farmer get a break 
as well as business and industrial men? A good 
thought for some one with a good active brain.” 

There is a deal of sound philosophizing in the 
items. The Rock District man, whose children are all 
university trained and doing extraordinary things, 
reports: ‘“‘Chas. Stevens says that any fellow who will 
leave a good job on a farm in order to get on ‘relief 
work’ ought to be turned down hard, and a lot of 
farmers will say ‘Amen’ to that.” 

An intelligent woman from Jefferson writes 
seriously and humorously that “most of us wonder if 
our incomes are going to provide us with the neces- 
sary things to make life worth living and have enough 
left over to keep Jack from being a “dull boy.’ These 
last years have afforded all too little recreation to 
compensate for the added worries and labors.” 

Ours is a dairy country, and most of the corn 
raised is cut up into short pieces, stalks, leaves, ears 
and all, and put into silos to furnish green fodder for 
cattle in winter. So as he thinks of social change the 
Cherry Valley Junction correspondent writes: ““We 
recently saw some nice flint corn at the Ed Brown 
farm. The old-fashioned husking bee with pump- 
kin and apple pie is pretty near a thing of the 
past.” 

The sickness and accidents incident to life in this 
complicated world show up all through the items. 

Hyndsville reports: ‘Frank Lescault had the 
misfortune to accidentally shoot his valuable bird dog 
early Monday morning while hunting pheasants.” 

Charlotteville and Franklinton report the loss 
of work horses—the Franklinton farmer having lost 
two in one season. “Only a dog,” “only a horse,” 
some one may say, but the horse is an important part 
of the farmer’s capital and the dog is comrade and 
friend. 

A Flat Creek woman bursts out with justifiable 
indignation: ‘‘A brave hunter that the Knickerbocker 
Press gave an editorial on, which I was much pleased 
to read, shot a nice young heifer for Louis Kingsley, and 
instead of reporting his mistake, if it was one, in time 
for them to have used the animal for beef, left it to be 
found next day. Would it not be well for that ‘brave’ 
hunter to learn,‘ Remember the Sabbath Day to keep 
itnoly: 

Men are not exempt. Severely burned with gaso- 
line, injured in automobile accident, cut with an axe, 
stand out in every report of neighborhood news. 


But with sickness, loss, accident, there are revealed 
the depth of neighborly helpfulness and sympathy. 


The schools come into the news regularly, and | | 


the bus drivers also. It would sound odd to our 
grandfathers to read that the bus drivers with their 
wives attended “‘a husking bee.”’ The Central School 
in the state of New York has revolutionized things for 
the country boy and girl. Also reported are the Farm 
Bureau gatherings, community meetings with pro- 
gram and supper, with County Agent Ray F. Pollard 
present to advise and inspire. There is much to 
record of going and coming—city people visiting the 
farms, farmers motoring to town and city, and some 
to Chicago to the Century of Progress Exposition. 
It is worth noting that one man is painting his house, 
another has built a rock garden, a third is presented 
with twin calves, the first since he has been farming, 
and still others have built new stables for dairy 
barns. State milk inspectors see to the last item very 
seriously and persistently. Food that means life or 
death for babies must be produced under right con- 
ditions. 

To one man all the experiences seemed crowded 
into one week, and the Rock District reporter realized 
it: ““‘Wm. Hogenboom’s family had an auto accident, 
a wedding and a belling, all within a week; and yet 
some people say that life on a farm is dull and monot- 
onous.”’ 

The weather is a never failing topic, and why 
should it not be, related as it is to agriculture? “The 
weather we have had lately,’’ writes a man from 
Middleburg, ‘“‘makes us wish for a large pile of good 
seasoned wood.” 

There are blue skies and there are dark clouds in 
the news. 

Through it all runs the thread of humor which oils 
all the wheels: “Geo. Kimmey says they have a kind 
of popcorn that, when properly cured and popped, 
the kernels are so big you have to bite them in two, 
two or three times, to get them in your mouth. My! 
Oh, My!” “Amos Pitt says that unless some candi- 
date comes around pretty soon with a cigar, he will 
refuse to believe there is any election this year.” 

You do not fool the modern farmer much, no 
matter how skillful your palaver may be. 

The world changes, people change, and life on the 
farm changes from generation to generation. Life 
is broader, the farming is more scientific, the farmer 
is a better educated man. The fully self-contained 
farm, furnishing nearly all that people use, is gone. 
The more specialized farm is here. The farmer’s 
wife may be as good at reading a paper before her 
club as she is at skimming milk. Better, perhaps, for 
the old skimmers have run their course and have 
been laid away. 

But through all the changes there remains that 
indescribable something that Mother Nature puts 
into people who live an out-of-doors life—a genuine- 
ness, a simplicity, and a respect for God and fellow 
man. 
In a day of over specialization it may well happen 
that we shall have to turn at last to the farms for our 
best all-around men and women. Certain it is that 
there is a mighty stability about a nation whose 
backbone is agriculture. 
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The Grace of God’ 


Stanley Manning 


a) HERE is not only “a soul of goodness in things 
evil,” but also a soul of truth in things 
erroneous. ‘This is true of the Christian doc- 

2 trine of Grace. The word is very rarely 
spoken among liberals. The old benediction begin- 
ning, “The Grace of our Lord Jesus Christ,” is not 
often used. Some of the implications or applications 
of the idea as ordinarily used we could not accept, and 
so the word in its theological sense gradually passed 
out of our vocabulary. Perhaps that was well. I am 
not sure how far it is possible to rescue a good word 
that has fallen into bad company. The effort may 
be greater than that required to find a new way of 
expressing what we mean. Perhaps, however, we 
have lost something of great value while throwing out 
something of no value at all. 

Early Universalists used the word Grace very 
much in the way that others did. Some of us can re- 
member Dr. Demarest in the vigor of over eighty 
years standing before a General Convention session 
and singing Hosea Ballou’s hymn, “In God’s Eter- 
nity,’ and when he came to the line, ‘And shout re- 
deeming grace,’’ he almost did. But the author of 
the “Treatise on Atonement” certainly did not accept 
the current orthodox conception of grace, laying, as 
he did in that book, the doctrinal foundations for the 
Unitarian position, which split the Congregational 
Church in New England a few years later. 

Last January, at the farewell service for the 
Mission Brotherhocd on the eve of our departure for 
North Carolina, the Rev. Palfrey Perkins preached in 
the Hartford church a sermon on the Grace of God 
which gave me a new idea, and while in this lecture I 
shall not quote from his sermon, I shall be indebted 
to him for much that I shall say. But let me explain 
that I am not trying to represent his position, any 
more than I am trying to quote his words. Those 
words set me thinking and reading, and what I shall 
say here is the result of that. Perhaps I have traveled 
the same road that he did, or would. Perhaps I have 
gone off on a tangent which he would not follow. But 
that is how I got started. 

We shall have to take some time for definition at 
the beginning of this discussion, not simply because 
grace, as a religious and theological term, is not very 
familiar in our liberal churches, but because this is the 
easiest way to set forth the fundamental spiritual 
idea with which we are trying to deal, and without 
which worship, at least, and perhaps also service, 
which we are to discuss later, would have little sig- 
nificance or value. 

The down-reaching of God in power and love 
into the lives of men is what I mean by grace. The 
orthodox doctrine of the separation of man from God 
by original sin, and the bridging of the gulf by the 
voluntary act of God in sending His son into the world 
“to pay the price of sin’”—that was an act of grace. 
But because we have rejected the idea of the fall of 
man and original sin, we have often denied, by neglect 


* A lecture delivered at Ferry Beach last summer. 


if nothing more, the doctrine of divine grace, reaching 
out to men in all their need—weakness, ignorance, 
pettiness, sickness, selfishness and sin—to give them 
strength, knowledge, and largeness of soul, and to 
help them to purity of heart and life. Even for us, 
with our liberal ideas, ‘“God was in Christ, reconciling 
the world unto Himself’”—and doubtless, too, in all 
other great souls, seers and prophets of all the ages, 
who have helped men to a better knowledge of God, 
and of themselves. 

This grace is something that is independent of 
man’s response. I do not mean to suggest that the 
effect is the same, that the grace of God batters its 
way into human lives and saves us in spite of ourselves. 
I do mean that it is something that is always there, a 
source of help and strength to which men may turn, 
but which is there, ready for them, whether they turn 
ornot. A few illustrations will make this clearer. 

In his ‘‘Confessions’” St. Augustine mourns over 
his early failures in these words: ‘‘Too late did I love 
Thee, O Fairness, so ancient, and yet so new! Too 
late did I love Thee! For behold, Thou wert within, 
and I without, and there did I seek Thee; I, unlovely, 
rushed heedlessly among the things of beauty Thou 
madest. Thou wert with me, but I was not with 
Thee.” 

Someone has well suggested that we should re- 
name the parable which Jesus told and call it “The 
Prodigal Father.” It is a wise suggestion. All the 
way through, in spite of indifference, ingratitude and 
sin, in spite of separation and everything else, the 
father kept pouring out his love for his boy. It was a 
more prodigal expenditure than the son had made in 
the far country. And apparently it had no effect. 
The boy continued his wayward course and nothing 
was heard from him. But it did have its effect. 
When suffering had brought him to himself, he knew 
where to go and what to do. But the point is that in 
the attitude of the father is pictured this fact of grace. 
The father’s love did not lead him to follow the boy, 
and when he fell in with evil companions drag him 
home. Saving a boy that way may save him from 
one set of evil companions, but it does not save him 
from himself. ‘Too often the older generation has 
made that mistake. The grace of God waits until we 
act, and then, and only then, can it do its saving work. 

According to the old theology, grace operated to 
bring about an undeserved redemption from sin and 
its consequences by means of Jesus’ sacrifice. We 
reject that idea as intellectually, morally and spirit- 
ually subversive. Yet here, too, there is a soul of 
truth in things erroneous. It is one of the facts of 
life that we are continually receiving undeserved 
benefits. There are gifts which come to us which we 
do not expect. And on the other hand we are giving 


to others continually, especially the gifts of the 


spirit—thought for others, faith to those who doubt or 
fear, love, even sometimes to the unlovely. Not only 
are we recipients from individuals, we benefit by the 
society in which we live. Dr. Walter M. Horton, in his 
“Psychological Approach to Theology,” says: ‘With- 
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out social aid and social initiative, no individual would 
ever become sensitive to the best influences in the first 
place, or maintain himself unwaveringly in the pres- 
ence of the best, once he had chosen it. The sus- 
taining ‘grace of God’ may be designed equally for 
all; but its availability is largely determined by the 
social environment in which we happen to grow up. 
No individual can be saved except through the media- 
tion of some social group, which becomes to him a 
‘channel of grace,’ and he is not truly saved until he 
himself becomes a mediator of saving influence to the 
less privileged portions of society.”’ 

-In a very readable book bearing the rather start- 
ling title, ‘“The Autobiography of God,” Rabbi Ernest 
F. Trattner sketches the way in which the thought of 
God has grown clearer, more ethical and more spiritual 
through the ages of human history. It is a familiar 
story, but it would be a daring assertion that it is 
nothing but an achievement of man’s intellect. With- 
out man’s aspiring and inquiring, there would have 
been no revelation. But when we inquire and aspire, 
God does reveal Himself to us, surrounding our lives 
with circumstances which make it possible for us to 
draw on the infinite resources of His love and His life. 

Grace operates, then, only through the coopera- 
tion of man. It depends upon the attitude we take, 
upon what we do, or fail to do. In that classic of 
New Thought, “In Tune with the Infinite,’ Ralph 
Waldo Trine uses the figure of the irrigation system 
which has fallen into disuse and disrepair. The water 
supply up in the hills is the same as it was before. 
It is waiting there to pour its life-giving flood upon 
the parched fields, and make the desert rejoice and 
blossom as the rose. That is the grace of God. But 
nothing happens until man clears the channels by 
which the water flows down to the fields, and opens 
the gates to let it do the work which it is waiting to do. 

Pain and suffering ordinarily result in vindictive- 
ness, degradation, peevishness and despair. Yet 
there is in pain and suffering a quality which can be 
made to redound to the spiritual enrichment of the 
one who suffers. I think it was Robert Louis Steven- 
son who wrote to a friend, “To know that you suffer 
does not grieve me; rather do I rejoice at the richness 
of your experience.’ But it is not a rich experience 
except for those who make it rich by their own atti- 
tude and reaction. That is the grace of God in suf- 
fering. It is always there, but it is known only by 
those whose own spirit brings them through suffering 
to grace. Those of us who were privileged to know 
Dr. Bisbee rather intimately, saw him day after day, 
heard his cheery word, were blessed by his kindly 
smile and good humor and never-failing optimism, 
yet knew that he probably never had a waking mo- 
ment free from pain, know what can happen when a 
great soul reaches up and lays hold on the grace of 
God. Someone has spoken of “the fierce joy of mar- 
tyrs.” Jesus, “for the joy that was set before him, 
endured the cross, despising the shame.’ That is 
the way it works. 

If grace is God’s down-reach, worship is man’s 
upreach. But there are certain current attitudes which 
cut us off from the benefits of grace, which, if we can 
clear them away, will leave us just that much farther 
along the road we have to travel. One of them is 
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self-conceit. In their story, “The Ebb Tide,” on 
which Lloyd Osbourne and Robert Louis Stevenson 
collaborated, Attwater says: “There is nothing but 
God’s grace. We walk upon it; we breathe it; we 
live and die by it; it makes the nails and axles of the 
universe; and a puppy in pyjamas prefers self-con- 
ceit.”’ 

There has been a strong tendency toward that 
self-conceit in our liberalism. Because we knew that 
we were not poor worms of the dust, ‘‘made opposite 
to all good and wholly inclined to all evil,” we have 
been inclined to pat ourselves on the back, and regard 
a “sense of sin’ as one of the theological and psycho- 
logical mistakes of the old theology. But that— 
shall we call it abjectivity?—is a caricature of real 
humility, and humility is one of the prerequisites of 
any benefit from grace. ‘“‘God’s greatness flows 
around our incompleteness; round our restlessness 
His rest.” 

The majesty and the glory of God, of which we 
spoke yesterday, need to be frequent objects of con- 
templation. When we consider His heavens,.... 
the moon and the stars which He hath ordained, we 
naturally ask, ‘“What isman?” And while we are sure 
that he has been made but little lower than God and 
crowned with glory and honor, yet, “‘as the heavens 
are higher than the earth, so are my ways higher than 
your ways, and my thoughts than your thoughts.” 
However exalted and aspiring man may be, yet there 
is a contrast there which conduces to a due humility. 
Weare conscious of our moral and spiritual incomplete- 
ness, and need His greatness to flow around and fill 
the desert places of our life. 

A failure to avail oneself of grace may be due, on 
the other hand, to a lack of any confidence or hope at 
all. We are so fearful to take a chance. Fear holds 
us on the ground, when with a little faith and con- 
fidence we can soar on wings of wonder and of worship. 
We have to take a chance. In the war days the 
definition was current, “Religion is betting your life 
there is a God.”’ That is taking a chance, if we act 
on it. And if we don’t, that is taking the opposite 
chance that there is a God, and we are not making 
use of His grace, His power, His love. Lo, the poor 
infidel, when he wakes up to realize that the grace 
of God was round about him all the time, and he 
sees how much he missed! 

Dr. Moffatt says, ‘‘When Christianity is regarded 
as a religion of grace, it may be said as a rule to imply 
a humble and grateful recognition of God in worship 
and fellowship.’ 

But that worship, of which we shall speak in the 
next lecture, is a free man’s free reaching up to God, 
whose down-reach is His grace. The realization of 
grace, of that down-reach, may be an overwhelming 
experience of joy, a Mount of Transfiguration, which 
we can never forget, and which makes our whole life 
thereafter fundamentally and utterly different. 

In her story, “The Iron Woman,” Margaret 
Deland makes one of her girl characters, who has 
just listened for the first time to a declaration of love, 
rush up to her room and, dancing up and down before 
her mirror, exclaim, “Oh, isn’t it joyful, joyful, joytul 
—Blair is in love with me!”’ 

The realization that comes to us, sometimes early 
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and sometimes late, sometimes in a sudden flash of 
intuition, sometimes at the end of a long and painful 
experience, the realization that at the heart of the 
universe is a heart of Love, giving meaning and value 
to the world and to human life, reaching down into 


our lives to purify and enrich and ennoble them, but 
always waiting for our readiness before the revelation 
comes—that realization is our response to the grace 
of God, so that we can say or sing, “Oh, isn’t it joyful, 
joyful, joyful, God is in love with me!”’ 


Should the Church Engage in Politics ?---I 


Roger S. Galer 


church today is its attitude toward political 
and economic questions. Should it adhere 
to its traditional functions or plunge into 
politics? Should it confine its ministrations to human 
souls, or take sides in economic disputes? Should it 
advocate Socialism, denounce the profit motive, op- 
pose capitalism? 

These questions have already been answered by 
numerous religious groups in all denominations, in- 
cluding our own. A strong current is running in the 
direction of the church’s participation in various 
phases of our social and economic life. Many church 
bodies have gone over bodily to what they call the 
social gospel, but which is in fact a radical program. 
At Oberlin the Congregationalists adopted a platform 
of near Socialism. The Southern New York Methodist 
Conference went almost as far, and numerous other 
religious groups have joined in the chorus. 

It is not unusual for ministers to advocate So- 
cialism in the pulpit. Religious magazines open their 
pages to political discussion. Some of them, notably 
The Christian Century, editorially advocate socialistic 
theories. The profit motive especially is singled out 
for attack. Capitalism is roundly denounced. 

If any apologies were needed for intruding a dis- 
cussion of economic questions in a religious magazine, 
they would be abundantly justified in the practice of 
many of these leading periodicals. It is my firm be- 
lief that the churches which engage in political and 
economic disputes are making a tragic mistake, tragic 
both for the churches and the cause they represent. 

There are some general principles which ought 
to point out our true course. The first of these is that 
our economic troubles are not normal or permanent, 
and no sound conclusions can be based on the condi- 
tions now existing. Yet many people have formed 
their opinions as if the present abnormal status were 
to become the established order. They rashly as- 
sume that poverty, strikes, failures, are inseparable 
from our present social organization. And this in the 
face of the fact that prior to the Great War that same 
system had produced greater wealth more widely 
distributed, higher wages, more material comforts 
and more human happiness than ever existed before 
anywhere in the world’s history. So soon do we for- 
get. It is well known that every war has been fol- 
lowed by violent disturbances. The World War was 
unique only in that it produced the most violent con- 
vulsions because of its world-wide and destructive 
character. Ultimately the former conditions will be 
restored and the frantic disorders of a mad world will 
subside. 

The second general truth is that religion is a 
spiritual function. Its sphere is that of values, the 


interpretation of facts as they affect human lives. 
Science investigates and discovers the laws of the 
physical world. Religion deals with the human soul 
and its relations to spiritual realities. While to a cer- 
tain extent the two spheres interact, we may distin- 
guish broadly between the material and the spiritual, 
between events and their human values. 

This is not to assert that religion is other worldly, 
or that it lives in a special sealed up compartment 
apart from actual living. Inner experience if genuine 
always maintains contacts with life. It results in 
better living if it is intelligent and sacrificial enough to 
translate the soul’s activities into objective patterns. 
This process of transferring inner emotion into outer 
fact results in tensions and stresses which produce 
many of the acute crises in individual lives. It is the 
eternal struggle between reality and appearance, be- 
tween ideals and what is possible in a terribly realistic 
world. Not to relate the two together in proper se- 
quence and importance is to misconceive the true 
function of religion. 

The attempted transformation of Christianity by 
way of definition from a personal religion to a social 
program is certainly most startling. To my mind it 
is not only revolutionary, but a direct reversal and 
contradiction of the teachings of Jesus. Jesus af- 
firmed, “The Kingdom of heaven is within you.” 
All his pronouncements were directed to the individ- 
ual. The new theory utterly confuses cause and effect. 

Moreover it is a confession of failure on the part 
of the church. To make social or collective action 
the predominant factor in religion is to adopt a ma- 
terialistic philosophy. It posits social salvation in 
the organization of economic forces. It defines re- 
ligion in terms of bathtubs and bank accounts. It 
professes to believe that economic democracy, that 
is equality of possessions, houses, land, money, will 
bring in the kingdom of heaven. That vast numbers of 
preachers can be carried away by such a denial of the 
supremacy of spiritual values is startling, but perhaps 
not surprising when we see the new theories sugar- 
coated with the glittering phrases of brotherhood and 
service. One would think the thoughtful minister 
would hesitate long and analyze carefully these new 
and startling about-faces before capitulating to them. 
The religious unction and phraseology have stam- 
peded a goodly number of splendid men. 

After all is said and done, the problems of our 
day are not going to be solved by the radio, the har- 
vester combine, the airplane, or any special form of 
social organization. They are primarily problems of 
the mind and heart. That curious but infinitely com- 
plex mechanism, the individual soul, must somehow 
be educated, guided, molded, to fit into the new pat- 
terns created by modern machinery. Such an in- 


tricate task is appalling, but cannot be shirked. It 
is the task of the educator and the church. These 
alone possess the equipment and the viewpoint that 
are necessary. Science discovers and invention creates 
new physical forms, but religion alone interprets, and 
all our serious problems revolve around this tremen- 
dous and solemn task. It would seem that here is a 
field big enough and important enough to engage every 
faculty and all the resourcefulness of those employed 
in religious tasks. How much more important it is 
that man relate himself harmoniously to his problems 
than that a new gadget be invented or a new physical 
want created, or some ism be launched! I am em- 
phasizing here, not unduly I hope, spiritual laws and 
needs, knowing full well the stresses that arise out of 
constantly changing social conditions. If religion 
has any survival value, it seems to me that this is the 
field in which it must operate. 

This field of human relations is fertile and un- 
limited. Here enters the minister with his special 
viewpoint and equipment. For him the human per- 
sonality is central. Into every soul he infuses courage, 
in every night he putsa star. I have often wondered 
at his seemingly inexhaustible supply of courage and 
optimism. Where does he get his courage, from what 
source does he draw his unfailing optimism? Out of 
the deep wells of living water come refreshment and 
renewed life and vigor. Is not this sufficient field for 
any group of men, any institution? 

Those who assert that Christianity is primarily 
and chiefly a social gospel are forced by their own 
logic to minimize the spiritual functions of religion 
and to magnify its social aspects. Obviously this is a 
dangerous position for the church to take. To be 
consistent it must engage in economic struggles in 
which both sides may be and usually are partially 
right. It enters these battles with insufficient equip- 
ment either of knowledge or temperament. The 
church does not advise the chemist in his laboratory 
or the astronomer in his nightly studies of the heavens. 
It cannot hope to be more successful in the infinitely 
complex processes of industry. 

The abstract justification for these new views 
resides in two affirmations. One that religion touches 
and therefore takes as its province the whole of human 
life. The second that the individual exists for so- 
ciety, not society for the individual. 

The fallacy, it seems to me, ought to be apparent. 
It is impossible for religion to embrace all the vast 
and varied interests of modern civilization. To at- 
tempt to do so will inevitably fail. Moreover, it will 
bring the church into direct conflict with the policies 
of the state. Is any one naive enough to believe that 
the state will look with tolerance on this invasion of 
its proper functions? 

A totalitarian church would be as dangerous as 
the totalitarian state proclaimed by Hitler. The state 
in its sphere cannot yield to the church, for its policies 
are determined by the necessity of self-preservation. 
No state will willingly abdicate these functions. 

Complete separation of church and state is the 
historic American policy. It came in with Thomas 
Jefferson and the American Constitution. After a 
century and a half it is still the only sound doctrine. 

The church should refuse to be drawn into eco- 
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nomic struggles. It should decline to advocate So- 
cialism, the abolition of the profit motive, attacks on 
the capitalistic system, the class war. As a spiritual 
force it may live and grow. As a participant in the 
economic conflicts of the time it will either descend 
into a mere reform society or carry on a deadly feud 
among its own members. The former is not needed. 
The latter is unthinkable. The church, if it lives, will 
be a spiritual body, not an ethical club or a reform 
organization. 

Religion is not indifferent to the social and eco- 
nomic convulsions now shaking the world. On the 
other hand, it is profoundly moved by and sympa- 
thetic with all that premises betterment. Nor does 
it merely stand idly on the side lines, watching the 
procession go by. It is constantly adding its con- 
tribution to the forces now in motion—religious ideals, 
ethical concepts, humane suggestions, spiritual ex- 
hortations. Let no one suppose because ideas do not 
carry guns that they are powerless. Napoleon 
thought so once, but discovered his mistake. Ideas 
and ideals represented by reason and religion play a 
prominent, often a deciding, part in the outcome of 
events. Unseen they yet fight; noiseless they may be 
heard and felt above the war of battle. 

The proposed shifting of the center of gravity in 
religion from the individual to the social gospel is an 
attempt to reconstruct the whole cosmic order. Re- 
taining the name of God, it finds Him chiefly in human 
associations, in short, in the social order. In this it 
typifies a phase of humanism, but adds a phraseology 
which seeks to preserve an Objectivity so as to keep it 
in the historic Christian succession. No longer does 
personality retain its chief place; the individual sinks 
into the collective mass whose welfare is now the main 
concern of religion. 
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STOP COUNTING SHEEP 


In Collier’s recently Dr. Ruth F. Wadsworth has an article 
on insomnia, which to a layman is very sensible. She emphasizes 
the fact that most people sleep more than necessary, but quite 
clearly she gives the reason as to why undisturbed sleep is neces- 
sary to mental and physical health. She also gives many hints 
to the sufferer from insomnia. The following paragraph from 
the article is so true to the experience of many, that we dare to 
quote it: 

No doctor can practice medicine long without finding out 
that insomnia is more thought about, more talked about and, 
worst of all, more lied about, than any other human complaint. 
Whenever a patient says to me, “I never closed my eyes all 
night,” no matter how high that patient’s standard of general 
truthfulness may be, I know that the truth has been tampered 
with. Even an hour’s sleeplessness is invariably stretched to 
several hours. The fact that the actual period of wakesfulness 
cannot be meastired by the sleeper is generally lost sight of. 
You can say, “I heard the clock strike two and three and four,” 
and you will be telling the truth; but you cannot assume from that 
fact that you were awake three or four hours. One reason that 
the extent of sleeplessness is exaggerated is that lying awake at 
night is such a universally unpleasant experience. It might be 
called the quintessence of boredom. Unfortunately, a greater 
significance is usually attached to it. The person who is lying 
awake while the rest of the family sleeps is thinking something 
like this: “‘Here I am, losing my sleep. I will feel terrible to- 
morrow. What will become of me if I can’t sleep? There must be 
something the matter with me. Maybe it’s something serious. 
J have been! asleep only two hours. I need eight.”’—Exchange. 
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Creative Religion’ 
Phillips L. Thayer 


XD INCE I began my sojourn here in Ontario I 
©, <a] have discovered that what our churches need 
ON p> most is the association of other liberal re- 
bM@}} ligious groups, which work under the same 
social and political set-up as we do. The two Uni- 
versalist churches situated in the southwest corner 
of the province have suffered because of their isolation. 
To establish contacts with other groups of religious 
liberals is to widen our horizon and to increase our en- 
thusiasm for the task of carrying forward the program 
of religious liberalism. 

I hope that before this conference closes we may 
have arrived at a constructive program of activity, 
and that there may be in the future more conferences 
where our program may be developed and expanded 
so as to lead our young people out to the good and 
toward the perfect. This is in line with the theme 
adopted for this conference, which is ‘‘Creative Re- 
ligion.”’” The importance of the theme cannot be em- 
phasized too strongly. It embraces the entire program 
of the church, and by it our Christianity stands or 
falls. 

It is apparent to even the casual observer that 
the whole of religion, and Protestant Christianity in 
particular, is being attacked. Now there is nothing 
particularly new in this fact, for religion has always 
had its critics who have pointed the finger of scorn 
at the institution. Not all the critics are on the out- 
side of the church. A multitude within is beginning 
to feel the effect of the general unrest and dissatis- 
faction. Pick up any religious journal of our day 
and you will find in it articles either of direct attack 
or of defence against some previous attack. The very 
fact that a large share of this criticism is coming from 
within the church itself is at once a sign of strength 
and an open confession of the inadequacy of our re- 
ligion. The real burden of attack is that organized 
Christianity does not exhibit the moral power that its 
theory of itself calls for. It lacks spiritual dynamic. 
For such an attack the church is not prepared. For 
the main ground has shifted from speculative meta- 
physics and from the history of our religious origins 
to the dynamics of social living. 

Social living brings us to these two basic consid- 
erations—one is personality and the other social order. 
Surely here Christianity should be at home. The fact 
that we are not is sufficient to show us how far we 
have drifted into formalism and institutionalism, and 
how thoroughly we have compromised principles and 
ideals to special interests. 

Nineteen centuries of Christianity have de- 
veloped definite attitudes in regard to these two cen- 
tral ideas. In the first place its attitude toward per- 
sonalities has been to save them not for the world but 
from the world. Salvation has been considered as a 
state of rest, a finality. If you were saved that was 
the end of the matter. As for society, it wasn’t very 


*An address delivered at the Conference of the Young 
People of the Universalist and Unitarian Churches in Ontario, 
held in Hamilton, Ontario. 


important, for it was a temporary affair and one soon 
shuffled off to greener pastures. Such a religious at- 
titude inevitably results in a negative or at least a 
passive religion. But with modern developments has 
come a change in the tempo of thought. We have no 
time now to go into the questions of the how and the 
why of the change. The important thing to note is 
that the change is here. 

We see our civilization as positive and active, and 
we discover that the personality principle is also posi- 
tive and active. It follows, therefore, that any moral- 
ity or any religion, to claim the right of existence in 
this world, must be positive and active. To adopt 
this creative principle in our religion is to rearrange 
much of our thinking. It throws into a new light our 
ideas of God, of personality, and of the Kingdom. 
Let us briefly examine these three ideas, and I hope 
that this will serve to introduce to you the idea of 
Creative Religion, for in the brief time I have I can 
hope to do no more than to introduce the subject. 

In the first place our conception of God takes on 
new meaning and new vitality. The God that Chris- 
tianity apprehends and tries to love with all the heart 
and soul and mind and strength, is not a static or 
passive God, but an active, creative God. One who 
created the world and all that is in it, not in six days 
or any number of days and then wrote ‘“‘finish,”’ 
but one whose creating activity still goes on. Such 
thought of God rids us forever of the false notion that 
God intervenes in the knotty places of history. We 
must change our notions of prayer, for there is no 
such thing as a special dispensation. Rather we dis- 
cover the whole cosmic process is but an expression 
of an active creative power back of and within the 
universe, which we call God. And we sing a new 
song: 

Creation’s Lord, we give Thee thanks 
That this Thy world is incomplete. 
This gives to man a new place in the world scheme of 
things. It places him in the position of co-worker 
with God of a new order. It elevates personality to 
partnership with the Divine. We see personality 
now not as something complete, but as a part of a 
great developing process. We take on a new value and 
dignity by being co-workers with God. 

Harry Emerson Fosdick says that the one unique 
feature of Christianity that distinguishes it from other 
religions is its high evaluation of human personality. 
It is this value of human personality that George A. 
Coe says gives to Christianity its creative principle. 
It remains for us to bring this creative principle into 
its own. So we must ask ourselves, What do we 
mean by the worth of human personality? 

Jesus gave expression to this principle when he 
emphasized the commandment, “Love thy neighbor 
as thyself.’ Thus self-love becomes the standard 
or norm for our love for other personalities. This does 
not mean self-pity or self-affection, which after all 
are self-corrupting. It does mean reverence and re- 
spect for personality. Mere fondness and affection 
are sentimentalities which we might feel toward the 
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dog or cat, or even the household furniture. Pity is 
corrupting, for it implies an attitude of superiority 
toward the one pitied. Reverence and respect mean 
a recognition of the rights of other personalities. Fol- 
lowing this thought a little farther and we arrive at 
this conclusion, that whatever any other person holds 
of value has some value for me. And what is detri- 
mental to him is in some measure detrimental to me. 
Kahil Gibrand writes it beautifully this way: ‘“When 
you enter into the temple take with you yourall.... 
and take with you allmen. For in adoration you can- 
not fly higher than their hopes nor humble yourself 
lower than their despair.” Thus if thy brother 
stumble it is not for you to condemn nor to pity him, 
but to try to understand the how and the why, not 
only to prevent your own tripping but so as to be able 
to appreciate his position. If you can forgive your- 
self your own follies you can forgive your neighbor 
his mistakes. Because you know that your own best 
self is better than your worst moment, therefore you 
know that there is real good to be recognized in your 
neighbor, even when you see his folly. The spirit of 
forgiveness is the spirit of fairness to personality. 

Thus the very imperfection that exists in ourselves 
and our neighbor should spur us on toward a develop- 
ment of personality, the creating of better men and 
women. The activity of the universe has been and is 
creative. We are now engaged in the creating of finer, 
nobler personalities, and our religion must enter into 
this creative endeavor. 

But these personalities must live and develop in 
the midst of the social order of this world. Thus we 
come to the third phase of our creative religion. 
Our business is the creating of the Kingdom of Right- 
eousness. In his book, ‘‘What Is Christian Kduca- 
tion?’ George A. Coe says: ‘‘We must create the good 
life or we shall miss it. Already we see that the old 
sorts of goodness, the Christian life of other generations, 
are inadequate and sometimes obstructive, and it 
dawns upon us that we cannot be Christian unless 
we take upon ourselves the burden and the risk of 
re-creating in some measure our Christianity itself.” 
This stands as a proclamation of the real dynamic 
of our religion. Basically our Christianity is not a 


passive affair. It is creative, and the Kingdom of 
Righteousness awaits our creation. 

Righteousness does not consist in sitting still 
with folded hands, nor does it find its fulfillment in 
some quiet monastic existence. It is vitality finding 
expression in action. Such a religion should be at- 
tractive to young people, for it finds its best expression 
in the fields of social conflict, and in the testing and 
experimenting laboratory. It is the creating of social 
justice and the risking of life as the prophets of old 
risked their lives. 

Primarily this Kingdom of Righteousness means 
the creating of a new and better order of things. It 
is here that the present and the past are linked to- 
gether for a building into the future. Here is our 
task. The Kingdom is unfinished and we must be 
creators of it. 

It implies the re-creating of our economic order 
so that justice shall be supreme, so that all may share 
in the benefits of our social activity. But more than 
this, our economy must be touched by the spirit of 
love, so that its activity may be for the fuller develop- 
ment of personality, and not for profits at the expense 
of personality. 

Our international relations must be readjusted so 
that war becomes an impossibility. We must realize 
that each nation is composed of a group of persons, 
and that international co-operation may make for per- 
sonality development. And all wars are destructive 
of personality. The leaven of brotherhood must work 
to leaven the whole lump. 

This principle affects the family and marital re- 
lationship. When families are built on the foundation 
of respect and reverence for personality, there will be 
fewer appeals to the divorce courts and less malad- 
justment of family relations. 

So every phase of life is affected by this principle 
of creativity in our religion. We have had time here 
to give only a hint of the ramifications of the idea 
when applied to life situations. 

Let us become Christian in fact as well as in name. 
Let us dare to follow the exemple of Jesus in being 
truly creative. Let us make our religion positive and 
our morality active. We must dare to be creative. 


Another Minister’s Wife Views the Oxford Group 


Louisa Spear Wilson 


LITTLE over a year ago I was a critic of the 
Oxford Group, and it was not until receiving 
first-hand information that I became con- 
vinced of the value of the movement. 

There is no religious belief to which one sub- 
scribes. He simply becomes a more loyal member 
of the church to which he belongs. There is no or- 
ganization, and there are no dues. The only thing 
that makes a person a member of the group, or not, 
is the quality of his life. 

The members live by the four standards of ab- 
solute honesty, purity, unselfishness and love. They 
hold that anything is a sin which stands between a 
person and God or between a person and his fellow- 
men. I discovered that things I had considered as 
faults in myself, to be excused, my worry, fear, pro- 


crastination and forgetfulness, were really sins, be- 
cause they interfered with my maximum efficiency, 
and inconvenienced my friends. 

The idea of the group is to relinquish all past and 
present sins, according to the above definition; def- 
initely to make a break with anything in one’s life 
which does not measure up to the four standards of 
honesty, purity, unselfishness and love, and start living 
to the maximum under the guidance of God. 

This matter of guidance, to those who do not 
understand it, seems to be an intellectual stumbling 
block; but no longer when one does understand it as 
used by the group. If the great Power which is be- 
hind our universe has regard for such infinite detail 
that each snowflake has a wonderful geometric design 
different from every other snowflake, and if He has 
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a beautiful plan for the growth and unfolding of a 
rosebud, it is almost inconceivable that He should 
have no plan for the life of an individual man, highest 
of all His creation. The difference is that the rosebud 
has no means by which it can walk about and soil 
its beauty, and no will power whereby it can refuse to 
grow in the beautiful way God intended it should. But 
to man, God gave the great gifts of willand locomotion. 
A man, through acts of his own will, may choose to 
disregard the Creator’s beautiful plan for his life. 

When a man in quiet meditation asks the great 
Spirit of love and power which is all abroad in the 
universe and in the mind of man, what is the plan 
for his life which will bring about the greatest ef- 
ficiency and good to his fellowmen, he will receive 
guidance, as we say, for want of a better word, which 
will show him how great are the possibilities within 
his own self for high accomplishment. When one sits 
in this spirit, he will be actuated only by the finest 
and highest motives. If there is any doubt in his 
mind as to whether his own less fine self has entered 
into his meditations, he but tests them by the four 
absolute standards of honesty, purity, unselfishness 
and love, and discards anything which does not meas- 
ure up to them. 

I believe this is the discovery of a spiritual law, 
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as gravity was the discovery of a physical law. Ifa 
person removes all the blocks of past or present sins 
or faults, he does receive direction and power from 
the all-powerful Spirit which is behind the universe 
and within his own soul. 

“Sharing”’ is sometimes criticized, as I criticized 
it before I knew how it was used in the group. A 
person making use of the valuable psychological dis- 
covery that the talking over of something in one’s 
past life with another removes remorse from his mind, 
finds one person whom he can trust completely, a 
woman going to a woman, a man to a man, and shares 
his life with that one person, asking God to remove 
entirely from his life all unworthiness. And group 
sharing is never on intimate terms, but only on the 
broad lines of one’s life having been changed, and of 
the resulting peace. 

Long before I became intimately acquainted 
with the Oxford Group, I felt that our civilization 
would go the way of Babylon and Egypt and Rome, 
if thinking people did not awaken to the seriousness of 
the present-day situation in time to save it; that as 
no previous civilization had ever yet been permanent, 
ours would not be, unless some gigantic movement for 
righteousness were speedily inaugurated. I believe 
the Oxford Group is that movement. 


The Church, the State, and Freedom 


C. Gordon Post 


States has dwindled to insignificant propor- 

| tions; at least, so it would seem to most men. 

ier Separation of the two powers exists; there is 
no national church, and there are no religious quali- 
fications for voting. Practically all of the original 
states imposed a religious test of one sort or another 
upon the privilege of voting, and a majority of the 
states excluded Roman Catholics from active par- 
ticipation in public life. But at an early date these 
restrictions were abolished when the idea spread that 
religious beliefs and political rights should not be 
bound together by law. With the abolition of re- 
ligious tests for voting, the support of religion by 
taxation disappeared in the states which had in- 
herited a religious establishment from the colonial 
period. By 1838 the separation of church and state 
was complete. 

It must be evident, however, that religious quali- 
fications are still appended to some of our important 
public offices. At the present moment, it is probable 
that a religious qualification for a justiceship on the 
Supreme bench applies as against the Jews. With 
two Hebrews, Cardozo and Brandeis, already on the 
bench, it is likely that. no additional Hebrew justices 
will be appointed, not because there are no competent 
Hebrew jurists, but simply because they are Hebrews. 
Thus, if Justice McReynolds should resign tomorrow 
it is probable that President Roosevelt would seek 
the new justice among Gentiles. However, this would 
not necessarily be the case should Justice Brandeis 
resign. His resignation would make a Hebrew can- 
didate at least eligible. ke 
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That there is a religious qualification for the 


C HE problem of church and state in the United 
HO)) 


office of President cannot be doubted. No statute de- 
clares that only Protestants shall be eligible for the 
Presidency, but such a rule might as well be on the 
books. Alfred E. Smith, in 1928, was rejected at the 
polls primarily because of his religious affiliation. It is 
true that the relationship of church and state as set 
forth in Catholic theory is startling. The doctrine of 
the Two Powers in theory inevitably makes the 
Roman Catholic Church sovereign and paramount 
over the state. Catholic theory made excellent cam- 
paign material for the Republicans, and the less in- 
telligent citizens were made to believe that, should 
Mr. Smith be elected, papal control of one sort or 
another over government and people would result. 
This was an extremely unintelligent attitude, and 
indicated an almost abysmal ignorance of our con- 
stitutional system. Be that as it may, the point is 
that in the election of 1928 a religious qualification 
was appended to the office of President. Many 
Catholics have not, and will not, run in the presi- 
dential race simply because of the fact that the office 
is not open to Catholics. 

Within themselves, however, our churches are 
not in any way seriously inhibited by the state. 
Our ministers do not hear the voice of Washington 
commanding them to conduct their services in a cer- 
tain way. Our prayer books do not require the state’s 
stamp of approval. Church organizations are not 
prohibited from dismissing a member of the clergy 
who fails to abide by the rules of his church. In re- 
lation to the state the church in this country stands 
free. 

But the term “‘free’’ may be used in a broader 
sense. The church may be free of the state, it may be 
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free with respect to ritual, belief, and administration, 
but in bondage in relation to other, and, perhaps, 
more important factors. From other points of view, 
the church in relation to the state may be in bonds. 
The church is not a free agent, it can never attain its 
greatest height, nor realize the meaning of liberty, as 
long as it accepts the bondage of apathy, the bondage 
of shortsightedness, the bondage of servility, the 
bondage of a mastering tradition or reaction. These 
chains, for they are chains, deprive the church, in 
relation to the state, of its greatest opportunities to 
bring light and order into a dark and chaotic world. 

The activity of man relaxes too easily into slum- 
ber. He can too readily become apathetic. After he 
has attained a desired goal he can too easily discourage 
or ignore change. When he has accomplished his ends 
he can avidly look to the past which made him what 
he is; he can then extol tradition and decry what he 
thinks to be new and radical forces. Our government, 
made up as it is of human beings, is subject to the 
same lethargy, the same torpidity. It, too, can live 
upon the gains of the past, content with past suc- 
cesses, growing fat and flabby. 

It may be suggested that if the church is to as- 
sume a real and vital responsibility, if the church is to 
become more than an anachronism, if it is to accept 
its proper place in relation to the state and to society, 
it must become a stimulant, a realistic leader, an agi- 
tator. It must respond to the cries of the oppressed, 
it must seek out the iniquities of our political and 
economic systems and attempt to rectify them, it 
must react positively to social changes. 

But certain conditions underly this hope. The 
church must first free itself of itself. It must free itself 
of apathy, of self-righteousness, of that most contemp- 
tible of all attitudes—smugness. If the church is to 
be a live, purposeful, vital organization, it must be 
conscious, and honestly conscious, of the changes that 
are taking place in the world in which we live— 
changes which are inevitable and constantly in move- 
ment. 

Institutions, like human beings, are constantly 
changing. Life is a process of constant change. 
Whether the institution be the government of the 
United States, our legal system, our social system, or 
the church, it must stand ready to alter itself that it 
may be more in harmony with the changing life, the 
process of growth, which surrounds it. If an insti- 
tution is to live it cannot be static. If the church, 
and there are exceptions, remains a mere entity, sep- 
arate and complete in itself, if it avoids reality and 
shuns its duty as part of a social force, it fails utterly 
in what may be deemed its larger purpose. Let the 
sphere of the church be extended. Let it prod society, 
let it prod the government, let it assume its rightful 
place as a critic of the social order and not as the op- 
ponent of a change which is inevitable. In doing so 
the church will stand forth as a leader and not as a 
hanger-on. It has been said that if corruption exists 
in the city council, if graft and collusion exist in the 
legislature, if men are exploited in the mining areas, if 
men are constantly deprived of the opportunity to 
earn a living, if our country is slowly drifting into 
war with another, it is not the business of the church 
to attempt to correct these conditions. But such 


abuses are the business of the church if the church is 
to be anything but a lifeless, impotent institution of 
antiquarian interest. ; 

In order to avoid the abstract, consider the ques- 
tion of church and state in relation to the so-called 
‘next war.’ According to the writer of a review of a 
recent book, “‘Preachers Present Arms,’’ when the 
United States entered the World War ‘Jews, Catho- 
lics, and Protestants, so far as their leaders were con- 
cerned, were a unit, and hastened to assure the 
government of their loyalty.” “From that moment, 
bishops, archbishops, theologians, pulpit leaders, 
evangelists and professors of divinity gave themselves 
to the winning of the war. The Bible, ‘that great 
War Book,’ was quoted to justify war and glorify the 
soldier. The teachings of Jesus were found to uphold 
the right of self-defence, the use of force, and even 
the killing of the enemy. To quote the editor of one 
religious paper: ‘We rejoice to say that Jesus would 
take bayonet and grenade and bomb and rifle and do 
the work of deadliness.’”’ Ministers hurled invective 
at the enemy. They preached hatred, they urged en- 
listment, they begged their congregations to buy 
Liberty bonds that more Germans might lie dead or 
maimed on the filthy field of battle. All this, too, 
in’ the face of the simple commandment, “‘Thou 
shalt not kill.” 

And why were thousands of our youth sent to 
die on the disgusting battlefields of Europe? The 
ideals were very efficiently supplied. It was a war to 
end war. It was the final struggle to make the world 
safe for democracy. It became a “holy war.” But 
since 1918 there has been almost incessant warfare in 
one part of the world or another. Since that time we 
have witnessed the establishment of a variety of dic- 
tatorships. But the ideals were necessary even if they 
did hide the truth. Noone questioned them. ‘‘When 
war did come,” says James M. Barrie, “‘we told youth, 
who had to get us out of it, tall tales of what it really 
is and of the cloverbeds to which it leads.’’ Had the 
truth been told, the maintenance of a fighting morale 
among our troops would have been impossible; further- 
more, had the truth been told no one but an idiot 
would have enlisted. One cannot blame a man for 
refusing to lay down his life for the sake of foreign 
investments. 

What are the churches doing about this ‘‘next 
war?” What is the attitude to be? Will the church 
again be handmaiden to the state in its course of legal- 
ized murder? Will its ministers again urge the ex- 
termination of the enemy as did Mr. Hillis during 
the World War? The first of these questions is most 
important because it has to do with prevention. 

Shortly after the termination of the World War 
a League of Nations was established. The nations of 
the world were presented with a machine which would 
insure international peace—an elaborate structure 
designed to eliminate forever the horrible institution 
of war. Harold J. Laski, writing in 1931, maintained 
that “the League must either develop further or be 
destroyed. It can only develop by the continuous 
restriction of the rights of individual states. What in 
fact is involved in its successful evolution is its ex- 
pression of a power, within an increasingly wider 
field, to limit the subject matter upon which states 
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are entitled to legislate upon their own initiative. 
It must assume authority to lay down ways of be- 
havior for states in all matters of common concern to 
international society.” To be sure, one source of the 
League’s weakness is its lack of power to coerce, and 
evidence of this is to be found in the fact that when 
faced with issues of major political importance in- 
volving any of the great Powers the League has failed. 

But a lack of power to coerce is not the only dis- 
ability of the League of Nations. As important a 
weakness lies, not in the League itself, but in the 
minds of men. The root of the matter would seem to 
be the fact that, though nations and governments have 
at their disposal a machinery to preserve peace, they 
are not psychologically conditioned to make use of it. 

Militarists, and other warlike spirits, as well as 
pacifists, tell us again and again that another world 
conflagration is inevitable. Radio broadcasters fill 
us with alarm with reports of the impending struggle. 
H. G. Wells even goes so far as to inform us when we 
may expect it. There is a constant barrage of war 
talk. Newspapers, periodicals, and radio make it 
impossible for us to get away from the idea of war. 

These writers and talkers do the world grave 
harm. Their alarmist activities ought to be controlled 
or diminished, for what they are doing with their 
warnings is not to prevent war, but to make it pos- 
sible. They are insidiously conditioning every one of 
us psychologically for the next war. We hear so 
often of its inevitability that we come to believe 
that war is the only possible solution to the present 
state of international affairs. 

Now, it would seem that a constructive program 
for the churches would involve an attempt to counter- 
act those forces which condition men for war. The 
churches should attempt realistically to condition 
men for peace, to create a forceful public opinion for 
peace. The churches should teach the realities of 
conflict—-that war is a bad business venture based on 
unsound economics; that war creates more problems 
than it solves. The churches should fight against the 
spread of news that makes for war; they should fight 
against the spread of malicious propaganda. Church 
people should be forewarned that ‘“‘when war is de- 
clared truth is the first casualty.’”’ The church must 
become militant in its struggle for honesty and inter- 
national peace. 

Thus the problem of church and state may be 
viewed, not in its constitutional or legal relationship, 
but in its social. To speak hopefully, one may look 
for the church to be an ever more vital organization, 
and meaning something essential and necessary to its 
people. One may look for it to be a storehouse of 
true spirituality based, not upon outworn tradition, 
but upon the realities of human relationships. Know- 
ing, courageous, and adaptable, the church will then 
find a genuine freedom. But the church will have to 
struggle to hold this freedom, “for freedom,” to quote 
Henry Nevinson, “‘is a thing that we have to conquer 
afresh for ourselves every day, like love; and we are 
always losing freedom, just as we are always losing 
love, because after each victory we think we can settle 
down and enjoy it without further risk or struggle. 
If we would keep love or freedom we can never settle 
down.” 
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A GREAT MAN GOES HOME 
Harriet G. Yates 


Walter Scott Athearn has gone home. All that was mortal 
of him was buried beneath a wealth of yellow and white chry- 
santhemums on Saturday afternoon, November 17. But that 
triumphant and prophetic spirit of his marches on in the lives 
of a great company, many of whom gathered at Center Methodist 
Church, Malden, to pay him tribute. 

The word of his death never reached many who knew him 
best. But those to whom it had been passed came from far and 
near for the simple service. Of course he knew—he whom we 
came to honor—that among that great throng were untiring and 
loyal university board members; innumerable faculty, co- 
laborers, intensely devoted through both bright and dull days. 
He knew that the walls of the church held both a staunch fellow 
dean of the great university and the elevator boy of the old 
school building. 

There was a host of local people, who had come out of 
esteem for this man -who had a great vision for our city—who 
gave it its great motto, ‘““By cooperative effort we build here an 
holy city,” and worked unceasingly toward that end. These 
representatives from small and large churches have watched the 
fruit of his teaching develop in the lives of boys and girls now 
grown to manhood and womanhood. For he was the guiding 
genius behind our Malden Council of Religious Education, our 
Community School, our Young People’s Council, our Festival 
Choruses, our week-day schools. He never failed the ideal, it was 
we who fell by the way. 

And there were his former students. Students who owe him 
an undying debt of gratitude because he created for them an ideal 
of service, and with his own hand and spirit helped steer the ship 
of their lives out into deep and uncharted channels. Students 
who with some academic training behind them came to sit at the 
feet of this Gamaliel to have it clarified, crystallized, made a vital 
and living reality. Students who, having grown faint by the 
way, came to the fount of his exuberant and courageous spirit for 
a renewal of those qualities of which the best stuff of life is made. 
Students who since have become professors, teachers, ministers, 
seeking in their own way to perpetuate his mighty spirit on the 
earth, carrying it on into a new day. He knew. He knew we 
were all there in gratitude. A glorious company of friends. 
Sharing in the service was the retired Rev. Henry Minnick of 
Worcester, minister of the Disciples Church, the fellowship to 
which Dr. Athearn subscribed; Dr. William S. Mitchell, pastor 
of the local church, and Dr. Henry Hitt Crane, former pastor, now 
of Scranton, Penn., long time friend and devoted admirer. 
The music was given by members of the Choral Art Society of 
the Boston University School of Religious Education, of which 
Dean Athearn was the founder, under the leadership of H. Augus- 
tine Smith, for years a member of the faculty. Communications 
were read from the board of trustees, dean, and student-body of 
Oklahoma City University of which Dr. Athearn was president 
at the time of his death. ‘“‘The prophetic voice is still . . . . but 
we shall go forward to make this university worthy of his 
ideal.” 

Dr. Crane’s sincere and clear evaluation of Dr. Athearn’s 
glowing personality found echo in the hearts of all. Some phrases 
stood out above others—‘‘He possessed all the qualities of a 
great character, fearless courage, absolute loyalty, utter in- 
tegrity, undying faith.”’ Yes, we knew that “‘he was an ardent 
believer not only in the legitimacy of his goal, but in the integrity 
of the means to that goal.” He never stooped to anything low, 
never gave way to cynicisms, “‘the refuge of cheap souls,” in 
spite of the unspeakably hard experiences to which life subjected 
him. Dr. Crane’s tribute to the family—all co-laborers in the 
field their father has so long served—brought fresh realization 
that this spirit still lives, ‘‘a beloved daughter and son, able 
maintainers of the father’s ideal.” 

So a great man goes home, and we who knew him are left 
with his spirit in our hearts and his idealism before our eyes. 
“Greatheart is not dead.” 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


THE SUBTLE HYPOCRISY IN UNIVERSALISM 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Your editorial in the Leader for Nov. 17 entitled ‘“‘Disfran- 
chising the Helpless” attracted my attention. After reading it 
and rereading it I admit the seriousness of the problem you pose, 
but feel that your answer is terribly wrong. 

Let me say as a Congregationalist that it was a typically 
Universalist answer. For many years I have asked myself, 
‘Should I become a Universalist or remain a Congregationalist?”’ 

I have been moved to pose this question because my whole 
theological position is the result of the revolution in religious 
thought initiated by Unitarians and Universalists. The reason 
I turned down, albeit regretfully, Universalism is because of a 
subtle hypocrisy in its position as a whole. 

To the Orthodox, Universalists say: “Come out of the 
trenches of theological obscurantism and accept with us the new 
scientific humanism of Christ in place of creeds that narrowly 
define him.” As a Congregationalist, ‘I have done all these 
things from my youth.” I have even gone a step farther and 
accepted the implications of economic radicalism, by joining the 
Socialist Party. With all its faults I believe it offers the only 
Christian way out of our recurring economic debacles. J am 
proud to be in the company of such great religious leaders as 
John Haynes Holmes, Kirby Page, Reinhold Niebuhr, Harry 
Ward, Bishop Paul Jones, and Prof. Clarence Skinner, only one 
of whom is a Universalist, and he a ‘‘come-outer” in charge of a 
Community Church. 

Universalism has never matched its stirring call to intellec- 
tual pioneering with an equally clear call to economic pioneering. 
In fact, the editor of The Christian Leader is so reactionary that 
he defends Mr. Morgan et al, and probably other financiers, in 
his columns. 

To return to the ‘‘helpless.”” ‘“‘Ye Editor” asks for a solu- 
tion other than his. I have none to offer, but issue a challenge 
instead. When he is ready to disfranchise the munition kings, 
the armament trust, the steel kings and other vast business in- 
terests which have been pilfering our government coffers for al- 
most one hundred years, then I’ll agree that it is time to dis- 
franchise the recipient of doles and E. R. A. jobs. 

A Christianity that doesn’t go deep enough to condemn 
even the rich banker in our own church pews just isn’t Chris- 
tianity tome. It may be “nature cruisings”’ or something just as 
pantheistic, but it isn’t Christianity. 

Paul C. Carlton. 

Boston, Mass. 


We have said frequently that Congregationalists do not 
need to leave their church in order to retain their intellectual 
self-respect when they are Unitarian and Universalist in their 
thought. However much you disagree with the Leader, we doubt 
if you would speak of ‘‘the subtle hypocrisy,” etc., if you knew 
Universalists as a body. You could have the same freedom to 
be a Socialist in the Universalist fellowship as you have in the 
Congregational. You could also be a high tariff Republican if 
you wished. Dr. Skinner, whom you call a ‘‘come-outer,”’ is a 
power in the Universalist Church, working at the head of one 
of its main schools of religion. We have probably as high per- 
centage of Socialists in our ministry as the Congregationalists, 
but this comment is neither boasting nor confessing. It is 
factual. 

We are glad to agree in the main with this writer in what he 
says in his closing paragraph: ‘‘A Christianity that doesn’t go 
deep enough to condemn even the rich banker in our own church 
pews just isn’t Christianity.” Of course the writer means con- 
demn him when he is a selfish man, and unsocial in his attitude. 
He can’t mean condemn him just for living, and being a banker. 
Mr. Morgan can have his day in court with us. In fact, a strong 
Socialist commented that the Morgan firm had showed up better 
in all the bank scandals than any other. We are for Morgan, 


and we are for Paul Carlton—both God’s children, both following 
their light. This paper would influence both not to hate any- 
body and to serve everybody. . . 

As to the question that caused this reaction, disfranchising 
the recipients of public relief, we admit that it is a many-sided 
question, and that we do not like our solution and would like a 
better one, but would use ours if need be to end an evil. But in 
this we admit we are getting over on to the Socialist or Com- 
munist platform too much for our peace of mind—government 
through a restricted group formed by a drastic purge. 

The Editor. 
pet: * 
LOYAL UNIVERSALIST SHOWS THE OTHER SIDE 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Frankly, this is an emphatic protest from a bewildered 
friend of yours and The Christian Leader against the editorial 
advising disfranchisement of indigent citizens “‘on relief.” Your 
August 25th editorial was entirely in keeping with the spirit of 
the Leader and the Universalist Church, and why you have re- 
versed yourself on this exceedingly important question is more 
than I can fathom. 

In California we have just come through the bitterest, most 
unscrupulously-fought campaign in my experience, and one of 
the issues was the right to vote, not of citizens on relief, but those 
who were suspected of belonging to the ‘““Epic-Democrats” led 
by Upton Sinclair. Here too, however, the question of disfran- 
chising indigent citizens has been brought up by representatives 
of the “‘privileged classes,’ who seem to want to plunge the mass 
of Americans into economic slavery—either to be employed 
at low wages for the benefit of their “‘betters,’”’ or kept alive by 
the dole. That is exactly what this same element is working to 
effect in the East. In relation to the effort here to disfranchise 
thousands of citizens, I am enclosing an abstract from the per- 
sonal opinion of Associate Justice Langdon of the California State 
Supreme Court, which accompanied the unanimous decision of 
the Court preventing the plotters here from carrying out their 
iilegal purpose by apparently legal methods. Justice William F. 
Landgon said in part: 

“The proceeding is contrary to law, to good morals and to 
sound statesmanship. It is contrary to law because the court 
has no jurisdiction over the subject matter or the persons of the 
defendants. It is contrary to good morals because it will un- 
justly deprive citizens of the right to vote, many of whom have 
had no actual notice that their rights are in any way questioned. 
It is contrary to sound statesmanship because it seeks to prevent 
large numbers of citizens of this state from freely expressing their 
will at the polls, without a proper or legal determination of their 
rights, thereby striking at the very heart of free government. It is, 
moreover, unnecessary, because the law as it now stands contains 
ample safeguards against fraudulent voting. There will not be 
one fraudulent vote cast in the state of California if the facts 
concerning fraudulent registration are presented to the election 
officers, and they perform their duties as prescribed by law. 
The legal presumption is that these officers will do their 
duty.” 

I reside in a precinct where there is little political activity, 
but an election clerk told me that three registrants had been 
challenged in the forenoon of election day, all of whom had 
proved their right to vote. In other precincts men who were 
very prominent—for instance, an ex-judge of the Supreme 
Court, a judge of the Superior Court, and a former assistant 
registrar of voters—found their names on the “blacklist.” Of 
course when they raised a row abject apologies followed. Some- 
one certainly blundered in not confining the attack to those 
humble citizens who had no financial or social influence! 

I would like to emphasize that all these facts are of a piece; 
that is, the money powers which have both major parties by the 
throat are trying to use them to perpetuate the system which is 
making a few enormously rich and powerful, while reducing the 
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majority to hopeless poverty and political feebleness. These 
interests are using every possible method to keep the people from 
having a voice in their own government—in one state, accusa- 
tions of wholesale registration frauds which cannot be substan- 
tiated, and unlimited misrepresentation of their opponents; in 
another state the plea, backed by public addresses, newspaper 
propaganda, etc., that voters compelled to live on the dole will 
love that system so much that if they are not deprived of their 
franchise they will keep it alive by their votes! Don’t you see 
how abjectly absurd it is? 

This letter may be too long to appear in the ‘“‘Reactions,”’ 
but the subject is of such vital importance that as a citizen and 
a Universalist I feel impelled to speak out. 

Do you really think that because one is ‘‘on the dole’’ one 
thereby becomes unfit to exercise the right of the ballot? I 
wonder more and more as I think of it, how you could ever have 
permitted such an opinion to appear in the Leader. 

A 100 Per Cent American. 

Los Angeles, Calif. 


* * 


THE OLD CHURCH IN WEST WRENTHAM 
To the Editor of the Leader: 
Chance took me today to the old cemetery in West Wren- 
tham, next the old Universalist church of that village. In it I 
found a stone with this marking: 


Henry Bowen 
Born in Greenbush, N. Y. 
May 28, 1794 
Died in Boston 
July 18, 1874 
Publisher of the First Universalist Magazine in the world. 


I don’t know how he happens to be buried in this spot. 
The stone is well kept and the cemetery tidy and the view from 
it a delight. 

The old church is fast falling into decay. The late Albert 
Metcalf, while he lived, made it an act of filial devotion to keep 
it in repair, but there seems to be no one left to honor it. In the 
old days it was the place of worship of many good Universalists, 
Ballous, Metcalfs, Rays and a host of others. To whom it be- 
longs now I do not know. A Levi Ballou is buried in the ceme- 
tery. Was he a Universalist clergyman? 

PAs VWisekxs 


THINK BEFORE ELECTIONS 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Perhaps the unemployed who hope for jobs, and the men 
having jobs as government employees, may be influenced to dis- 
regard their honest convictions to support men to whom they 
think they owe employment. 

But we are desiring and praying that the whole electorate 
may soon realize the obligation to participate in every nomina- 
tion and election—that this may continue as a government of, 
for, and by the people, and achieve a destiny worthy of a free 
people. 

It is common knowledge that representatives have been 
chosen who have promoted graft and that prosecutors and judges 
have been chosen who have granted immunity and protection to 
criminals until organized crime has become a nation-wide menace. 

Just how such men have gained office and how political 
“bosses” have controlled elections, in certain regions over long 
periods, seems not to be so well understood. 

Obviously they are nominated and elected by venal voters, 
and a very slight knowledge of political devices, born in secret 
assemblies of that element, would reveal how the venal element 
need not be anything like a majority of the legal voters to control 
the nomination of their own kind, sometimes on both dominant 
tickets. 

Venal voters are moved by their strongest incentive, the 


Price they receive, and so are always on hand to vote, and with 
the dominant parties in any election not too far from equally 
divided, it requires only a small element to turn the election 
either way. In nominations with several candidates for an 
office, and not many of the partisans voting, it takes even less 
of the venal voters to secure their nominations. 

The non-voting people may be indifferent, but are at least 
as well prepared as the average to vote intelligently, and they 
should realize that if only half the people vote that will double the 
power of the venal voters. ‘And he that is not for me is against 
me.” Let us think on these things before election. 

Leon P. Jones. 

Jersey, Ohio. 


QUICK ACTION IN OHIO 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

Complying with the request on the Sunday School Search 
Lights page of the Leader of Nov. 17 we are offering the following: 

In order that the superintendents of all of our church schools 
throughout the state may have available certain general infor- 
mation pertaining to the schools in our church field, we have 
prepared and sent to each superintendent an information bulletin. 
The pamphlet -has been entitled ‘Universalist Church School 
Curriculum.” 

It contains a list of the superintendents of the state, the 
recommendations of the committee at our State Convention, 
a copy of the treasurer’s report, qualifications of a teacher, a 
list of teaching material, a church school calendar for the year, 
suggested outline for Sunday program, suggested study books for 
teacher training class, the purpose of Religious Education, and 
other items of general information. 

We have received a number of letters from ministers and 
superintendents expressing their appreciation for our efforts in 
making available the information contained in the bulletin. 

W. W. Warner. 

Kent, Ohio. 


THE ALWAYS-HAS-BEEN-ALWAYS-MUST-BE ARGU- 
MENT 
To the Editor of the Leader: : 

When advocates of ‘preparedness’ tell us that war can 
never be eliminated, that man is a fighting animal and always 
will be, that there will always be war because there always has 
been, that you can’t change human nature, etc., etc., the paci- 
fists reply that this kind of argument is just plain nonsense. 
The world would never have progressed at all, they tell us, if 
nothing could be changed. If man always had been obliged to 
keep on doing what he had always done, where would he be to- 
day and what would he be doing? ‘The world does move, men do 
change, war can be ended. 

But, surprisingly, the pacifists, while scoffing at the what- 
has-been-must-be argument when used by the militarists, offer 
that same argument freely themselves. Mrs. Lucia Ames Mead, 
in the Leader of November 17, says, ‘““No nation has ever de- 
clared war on us,” the inference being that therefore no nation 
ever will declare war on us. “Since we became a republic we 
have never been invaded,” therefore we need not fear that any 
nation will ever invade us. ‘‘We began all our five foreign wars,” 
therefore we shall not have another foreign war unless we*begin 
it. “When we had for many decades a small navy no one 
threatened us,” therefore in a small navy lies safety. ‘‘Thousands 
of miles of salt water separate us from possible invaders,” there- 
fore we are as safe in these days of oil-burning engines, sub- 
marines and airplanes as we were when it took weeks to cross 
the Atlantic. . 

So much of what Mrs. Mead says is true, she is so right in 
purpose, and she makes so many good points in this letter, that I 
wonder she does not see how silly these arguments are. 

N.E.S. 


rere 
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Notes on Nature and Life 


In the Living Way. Notes of Nature, 
Life, Ethics and Literature. By Charles 
Chambers Conner. (Driftwind Press, 
North Montpelier, Vermont.) 

Mr. Conner refers to the notes which 
form his new volume as “a student’s 
surplusage.”’ He comments on many 
important spiritual and moral themes and 
brings to them all the fruits of reflection 
and wide reading. The place of man in 
the scheme of things, the meaning of per- 
sonality, the ascending scales of being from 
seed-life and childhood’s intuitions to pur- 
poseful mind and mature personality— 
such are Mr. Conner’s chief topics, and 
what he has to say is positive, hopeful, 
appreciative of man’s spiritual gifts, as 
well as scientifically sound. 

This little book is meant, we take it, to 
be read meditatively, a little at a time, and 
it will excellently serve to encourage the 
best aspirations of a quiet and receptive 
reader. There is a fundamental philos- 
ophy of life underlying the apparently dis- 
connected paragraphs and pages, a philos- 
ophy which sees in life a creative power, 
not merely the addition or multiplication 
of elements already present. “In manis a 
forward urge. . . . He is the creature of 
hope more than of memory. The past 
does not limit him: he adds to it a future: he 
transcends it, not only in generations but 
in himself as individual.” It is man’s pre- 
rogative to shape circumstances, for he 
lives another life than that which is visible. 
Mr. Conner is a preacher who knows that 
his hearers will not be content with a 
stone when they have asked for bread. 
He knows that thoughtful people are per- 
plexed by difficult questions, and he offers 
them a confident, comprehensive, and 
stimulating interpretation of life. 


* * 


Practical Mystics 


Friends of Ged. Practical Mystics of 
the Fourteenth Century. By Anna G. 
Seesholtz. (Columbia University Press. 
$2.50.) 

During the fourteenth century, along 
the Rhine, there were groups of men and 
women, and individuals belonging to no 
organized group, who found the way of a 
practical mysticism; shifting their atten- 
tion from outer to inner life, they adopted 
practites which gave them ‘‘foretastes of 
heaven.” They lived in an age which was 
preparing, as it were, underground chan- 
nels for those spiritual forces which were 
to burst out into free expression in the 
sixteenth and following centuries. They 
lived in a time. of tumult and beside a great 
highway of travel and traffic, exposed to 
the heretical and reforming ideas that were 
“in the air.”’ ‘‘So violent and motley was 
life that it bore the mixed smell of blood 
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and roses. The men of that time always 
oscillate between the fear of hell and the 
most naive joy, between cruelty and 
tenderness, between harsh asceticism and 
insane attachment to the delights of this 
world.” In such ages (as, for the same 
reasons, in our own) new groupings are 
formed which represent recognition of 
kinship among people whom the old ways 
no longer satisfy. 

Miss Seesholtz has explored the groups 
of Beguines and Beghards, the White 
Brothers, the Free Spirits, and other 
heretical groups, but especially the ‘Friends 
of God,” who (by contrast with the others) 
were usually clerics. They were, in the 
words of Evelyn Underhill, ‘‘a great in- 
formal society bound to the heroic at- 
tempt to bring life in the terribly corrupt 
and disordered fourteenth century back 
into relation with spiritual reality, and so 
initiate their neighbors into the atmos- 
phere of God.” 

Meister Eckhart, Johannes Tauler, and 
Heinrich Suso form the mystical constel- 
lation of the Dominican Order, and they 
were all “Friends of God.” Their im- 
portant contributions are fairly well 
known. But Heinrich von Nordlingen, 
who encouraged widely separated groups 
of these mystics to keep in touch with 
each other, and the nun, Margaret Ebner, 
are not so well known. Their corre- 
spondence (supposed to be the earliest 
known exchange of private letters in 
German prose) is the subject of one of 
Miss Seesholtz’s chapters. Another is 
given to “The Great Friend of God of the 
Oberland,” whose identity was concealed 
but whose writings (known as the Goites- 
freund-Literatur) were left in the keeping 
of a merchant friend, Merswin, and found 
after the latter’s death. The anonymous 
“Great Friend of God” retired, it was 
supposed, to a secret place in the Upper 
Alps. But our author follows those who 
think that he was none other than Mers- 
win himself, who adopted the device of 
creating the legend ‘‘as a way to control 
and instruct the younger members of the 
community” which he founded on an 
island in the river Ill. 

Miss Seesholtz classes the Theologia 
Germanica by an anonymous priest in the 
Order of Teutonic Knights at Frankfurt, 
with the literature of the “Friends of 
God.” It is known to the world as a gem 
of German devotional literature. There 
were other anonymous tracts, which show 
over how wide an area the mysticism of 
Eckhart, Tauler, and Suso had a definite 
influence. And in Jan Ruysbroeck, prior 
of a religious community in the forest of 
Soignes, near Brussels, for thirty-eight 
years, after nearly forty years of life in 
that city, Miss Seesholtz also finds close 
spiritual kinship with the mystical group 
she has studied. 


This is an interesting, thoroughly docu- 
mented, study of a loosely associated 
group whose religious zeal found expres- 
sion in a rare combination of independ- 
ent religious thought, vitality and single- 
mindedness in action, and reliance on the 
inward spiritual authority. 


* * 


A Christmas Annual 


Christmas. Edited by G. E. Haugan. 
(Augsburg Publishing House, 425 South 
Fourth St., Minneapolis, Minn. $1.00.) 


Beautifully printed and illustrated in 
many colors, this Christmas Annual con- 
tains articles on a number of appropriate 
themes, such as Washington Irving’s es- 
say on Christmas, Christmas Customs in 
Germany, by W. A. Polack, Christmas in 
Eastern Lands, by Margaret E. Seebach, 
poems celebrating the season, and a brief 
sermon by Dr. George C. Stewart. There 
are a number of full page reproductions 
of photographs and paintings, and several 
scenes from the life of Christ in the style of 
stained glass windows. 

The annual of nearly thirty pages, about 
fourteen by ten inches in size, is enclosed 
in a card cover. It makes a Christmas 
greeting that is really concerned with 
Christmas. 


* * 


DEAN SKINNER ON GANDHI 


Dean Clarence R. Skinner of the Tufts 
School of Religion spoke on Gandhi at 
the Church of the Redemption, Boston, 
at 4 p. m., Nov. 25. The address was 
the last in a series of three, and was at- 
tended by about eighty persons. The 
address was preceded by a musical service 
conducted by Rev. Emerson S. Schwenk. 
Mr. Thomas W. Lander at the great organ 
was assisted by a cellist and violinist. 

Dean Skinner, who had spoken previous- 
ly on Kagawa and Schweitzer, was clear, 
interesting, effective, as always. He said 
that great as Gandhi had been in opposition 
to the British Government, he was vastly 
greater in his campaign to set free the 
untouchables. He described Gandhi as an 
embodiment of soul force. He pictured 
him as a supreme example of devotion to 
the absolute, and as one who is free from 
the slightest spirit of compromise or of 
yielding to the lesser good. He drew an 
interesting parallel between the careers 
of Jesus and Gandhi. 

Appraising the contribution of Jesus, 
we have to recognize that he appeared 
two thousand years earlier than Gandhi, 
and had back of him therefore much less 
of human achievement. On the other 
hand, because he has to face a more com- 
plex civilization as compared with the 
simpler society in which Jesus lived, Gan- 
dhi must be regarded as greater in some 
respects than Jesus. 
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Our Young People 


Conducted by J. Stewart Diem 


THE JUNIOR MOVEMENT 


Some years ago a most interesting 
pamphlet was prepared for the Y. P. C. U. 
by Rev. Josephine B. Folsom, entitled 
“The Why of a Junior Union.” We 
believe that it would be well to refer to the 
booklet, now that the National Executive 
Board is making every effort to build up 
the junior age department of the Y. P.C.U. 

Let us see what the Junior Union offers 
our boys and girls. It belongs to the 
young folks. They govern its policies and 
destinies, subject, of course, to the guid- 
ance of a more mature leader. The union 
develops a consciousness of responsibility. 
A sense of loyalty is instilled in the young 
mind. 

Does it not offer a splendid opportunity 
for expression, and service to others? The 
Junior movement affords the alert boy 
or girl a chance to become a leader—to 
prepare for the Senior Y. P. C. U. 

The selection of a capable leader to 
supervise the work is most important. 
No doubt one person ideally suited for the 
task can be found in every church. If 
the material for a group can be found, why 
not launch a union now? We do ask that 
serious consideration be given to the plan 
to strengthen this department. It will 
fill a place not influenced by the church 
school. .It should aid the mission of the 
church school very materially. 

Latest reports show that there are af- 
filiated Junior groups at Pasadena, Cali- 
fornia, Denver, Colorado, Indianapolis, 
Indiana, Pittsfield, Maine, Lynn and 
Orange, Massachusetts, and Little Hock- 
ing, Ohio. Unaffiliated unions number 
twelve. The National Junior Superin- 
tendent hopes to report definite gains be- 
fore January first, 1935. 

To encourage junior age people the 
Y. P. C. U. has started a Junior News 
Letter, which is sent out in mimeograph 
form every other month. This bulletin 
offers words of encouragement and help- 
ful suggestions for meetings, as well as 
news of local groups. We quote here the 
wise words of the editor of the Junior 
News Letter in regard to the drive of the 
Junior Superintendent: 

“The Junior Union is the church in the 
bud. Every minister should take a vital 
interest in the young people of his church. 
The Junior Union is the organization 
which should be employed to plant the 
thought seed of Universalism in the minds 
of all young people for the future church. 

“Further, it should be affiliated with 
the national society, that it may feel the 
pulse of being a part of a great youth move- 
ment. If your union is not affiliated, 
why not have it become so immediately? 
That church next door in the next town is 
the field where you should labor to or- 
ganize a group. 


“Get your pastor to arrange with his 
brother next door to have you hold a 
meeting in his church and try to stimulate 
some interest in the Junior Union. Fur- 


thermore, it should be the feeder of the 
Senior Union. One reason for the decline 
in the Senior Y. P. C. U. has been the 
lack of Junior units. We must labor 
hard to have many new groups started 
this coming year. Will you do your 
share?” 
GEE 


The W. N. M. A. 


The address of the W. N. M. A. is 16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


THE CHRISTMAS STOCKINGS 


This project, which helps the Clara Bar- 
ton Birthplace so very much financially, 


finds many friends among those of all 


ages. Here is an evidence of real friendli- 
ness from one of our real young ladies: 


Dear Mrs. Wilkins: 

I am enclosing in this letter the Christ- 
mas Stocking you sent to Rev. William 
Couden, pastor of the First Universalist 
Church of Providence. He turned it over 
to me to have it filled, and at the Univer- 
salist Conference (which took place in our 
church on Nov. 14) I went among those 
gathered and had the stocking filled in a 
short time. 

I am thirteen years of age and I joined 
the church in April, 1934. I have had 
several things to do since then, but none 
gave me more pleasure than this task. I 
am hoping this stocking will help give some 
deserving child joy. I remain 

Sincerely, 

(We withhold the signature because we 
haven’t asked permission to print this 
letter.) 


P.S. If at any time I can be of any ser- 
vice to you or any other member of the 
Clara Barton Guild, do not hesitate to call 
on me. 


Isn’t this a splendid spirit? Mrs. Wil- 
kins finds many happy moments in read- 
ing the encouraging and helpful notes 
which often accompany the return of the 
filled stockings. By the way, have you 
returned your stocking? Be sure to sign 
your name thereon when sending it in. 
You will receive an attractive card in ac- 


knowledgment. 
* * 


THOSE GOODS FROM JAPAN 


Just a few necessary things to say about 
these attractive goods from across the 
sea. First, all of our animals are at present 
out on consignment, and unless they come 
back unsold, it means we cannot fill more 
orders for animals. They have sold 
unusually well. We have just had a ship- 
ment from Japan containing some of the 
much desired hand-painted stationery 
and correspondence cards. Order im- 
mediately for Christmas. And just one 
more thing—if you feel you have sold all 
you possibly can of the articles sent, please 
return the unsold goods to us. 

Every article you sell helps to keep some 


girl in Blackmer Home; it helps to promote 
good will between two great nations, and it 
gives your Mission Circle a small profit. 

* * 


TWO IN THE COMPANY 


A large company assembled in the 
Elizabeth Weston Room of the Universal- 
ist National Memorial Church at the 
regular monthly meeting of the Mission 
Circle, when Mrs. John van Schaick, Jr., 
and her company of Mission Circle Players 
put on ‘‘Two in the Company,” a play in 
English with the scene laid in Japan. 

The setting was beautiful. Mrs. van 
Schaick and her helpers had screens back 
stage hung with Japanese embroidered 
silks and towels, which were most effective. 
Brass candlesticks, vases, Japanese dolls 
and little animals were on the table of the 
shop. The women’s costumes were all 
genuine Japanese things. Mrs. Robert 
Way, the new daughter-in-law of Mrs. 
EK. J. Way, wife of a trustee of the National 
Church, was especially effective as Moto, 
a geisha girl, dressed in a lovely rose- 
colored kimono bought in Tokyo. 

Miss Laura Ingram did well as Kiku- 
totoki, the keeper of the shop and a 
Christian Japanese. Mrs. Laurence Ricker 
played Tomi, the mother with a sick child, 
to the life. Eleanor Bonner as Jiro, the 
thievish boy, acted extremely well, and 
Mrs. van Schaick, the chairman for Japan, 
who got up the play, wore the late Ser- 
geant Ingram’s army uniform and played 
Kyo, the policeman, winning cheers both 
for her make-up and acting. Miss Hortense 
Keables read a synopsis of the play and 
played Miss Davis, an American teacher, 
admirably. Mrs. George Holman as 
Miss Kato, a well to do Japanese, and Mrs. 
Donna Bonner and Mrs. Lola Millard 
as rude American tourists, won high ap- 
proval. Mrs. Willard S. Small was at the 
piano, and Mrs. van Schaick was stage 
manager. 

Two in the Company takes twenty-five 
minutes to play and is written by Charlotte 
P. Hiltner and published by the Central 
Committee on the United Study of 
Foreign Missions. 

Mrs. Bonner made a most interesting 
address at the meeting on the work in 
North Carolina, and Dr. Frederic W. 
Perkins commented on Dr. Etz’s lecture 
of the week before. 

The new church is turning out well 
under the testing of year around use. 
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Sunday School Search Lights 


The General Sunday School Asscciation of the Universalist Church, 16 Beacon St., Boston 


CHILDREN’S WORLD FRIENDSHIP 
SUPPER 

(The story of this city-wide project in 
the interest of world friendship, as carried 
out in Portland, Me., last spring, may, we 
hope, prompt others to ‘‘go and do like- 
wise.” Here is a great opportunity to 
help destroy prejudice and to build up in 
its place wholesome attitudes of under- 
standing and good will.) 

One hundred and fifty junior boys and 
girls and their leaders, faces aglow with in- 
terest and enthusiasm, a banquet room be- 
decked with the flags of a dozen nations, 
each table decorated to represent a country 
with hostess in the costume of that land 
presiding—this was the setting of the 
World Friendship Supper for children held 

‘under the auspices of the Children’s 
Division of the Portland Council of Re- 
ligious Education last spring. 

The evening’s program included several 
delightful stories told by a woman who 
for five years served as a missionary in 
Japan. One was told first in Japanese, to 
the great delight of the children, and then 
translated. Miss Perry’s beautiful Japa- 
nese kimono added to the charm of her 
stories. Then the daughter of a local 
minister sang several songs of her father’s 
homeland, Wales. Her Welsh dress and 
hat with the story of their history in- 
terested every child. 

As the roll of the countries was called, 
ten children in native costume responded. 
Each told a bit about the land represented 
and its contribution to the world. The 
closing feature of the evening was a 
dramatization by a group of Junior High 
boys and girls of Congress Square Church 
called ““My Country is the World.’’ This 
was worked out by them in the fall as a 
sketch for a church school party, following 
a study of the hymn of that name, and be- 
cause it was appropriate, the committee in 
charge asked that it be given for the chil- 
dren of the city at their Friendship Supper. 
Congress Square Church also contributed 
to the program by furnishing a trio of 
musicians who played during the supper 
and for the singing which followed. 

Participating in the evening’s program 
in addition to the boys and girls of Ameri- 
can parentage were children of Greek, 
Italian, Negro, French, Albanian and 
Chinese heritage. The children present 
represented forty churches, two boys, two 
girls and an adult leader coming from 
each. 

The decorations had much to do with 
the effectiveness of the program. Flags 
of all nations were hung around the room, 
one huge American flag behind the head 
table. These flags were borrowed from two 
stores, from the offices of the consuls in 
the city, and a beautiful Greek flag was 

loaned by the Greek Orthodox Church. 


From the office of the Cunard Line we se- 
cured a good number of very large beauti- 
fully colored posters used by them for ad- 
vertising. These showed famous places or 
typical scenes of different countries, and 
were placed around the room with the 
flags at intervals. They were a very 
colorful feature of our decorations. Ten 
churches were responsible for decorating a 
table in some way appropriate to the 
country assigned them. Hach hostess and 
one child from her church came in the cos- 
tume of that country. The following 
decorations were used: 

Africa—Taken by an Episcopal church, 
which has a strong program in Liberia. 
The children made in their school and 
brought as a centerpiece for the table a 
large model of the mission station their 
chureh supports, school buildings, hos- 
pital, ete., surrounded by native huts. 
Dennison crepe paper furnished the rest 
of the table decorations—a fold of paper 
being found which had such animals as 
lions, tigers, elephants, ete. These were 
cut out and mounted and stood at inter- 
vals up and down the table. 

American Indian—The American Indian 
table also presented a typical scene of 
village life, with tepees, canoes on the bank 
of a (mirror) river, tiny dolls dressed in 
Indian fashion. 

China—A large bronze Buddha in the 
center, with two smaller ones on each 
side, was used at this table. Crepe paper 
in the colors of the Chinese republic was 
used, placed together the long way of the 
table to represent a flag. 

France—As a center-piece France had a 
beautiful model of a stage-coach (one made 
in connection with the nation-wide contest 
for boys recently). Bunches of American 
and French flags were placed down the 
table, and red, white and blue streamers 
led from each place to the center. 

India—A large bunch of poppies, a 
flower typically Indian the children dis- 
covered, was used in the center of this 
table. On either side an exhibit of some 
of the principal products of India had been 
arranged, including rice, cotton and tea. 
A strip of yellow paper down the center 
representing saffron, India’s sacred color, 
was also used. 

Italy—The Italian church decorated 
the Italian table, the chief feature of the 
decorations being a great bunch of violets 
gathered by the children. At each place a 
tiny bunch was also used. A beautiful bit 
of Italian cut work was placed under the 
bowl of violets in the center, and red and 
green streamers and Italian flags added to 
the color of the table. 

Japan—Japan’s centerpiece was a lovely 
Japanese doll in kimono, and two large 
Japanese vases filled with cherry blossoms 
were used beside her. 


Mexico—The pastor of the church 
taking Mexico, had spent a summer there, 
and his collection of Mexican pottery, tiny 
Mexican dolls, etc., made this table in- 
teresting. 

Palestine—The hostess of the table rep- 
resenting the Holy Land spent a great 
deal of time on her table. The table was 
assigned the Friends Church, which de- 
nomination has two fine schools for young 
people at Ramallah, a village ten miles 
north of Jerusalem where tradition says 
Jesus’ parents missed him and turned 
back, to find him in the temple at the 
time of his first visit to Jerusalem. The 
hostess and the four from her church were 
all dressed in costumes brought from the 
Holy Land. Exhibits at this table included 
models of water jars, a pipe used by shep- 
herds today and probably also in David’s 
time, and a sling also used by shepherds, a 
bottle of water from the Sea of Galilee, a 
phylactery, and many similar objects. 

Scotland—A great bunch of purple 
thistles in a black vase was used as the 
centerpiece. At each place black Scottie 
dogs were used as place-cards. 

International Table—One table was set 
for ten, the members of a group presenting 
a little dramatization during the evening. 
As the members of this group were all in 
costume of different nations, we called this 
the International Table. <A large globe 
was placed in the center, and at each place 
was standing the flag of the nation the boy 
or girl represented. From the center of 
the globe to these flags colored ribbons led. 
Around the center of the table, circling the 
globe, more small silk flags were placed. 
The children at this table represented 
China, Japan, Sweden, Palestine, Italy, 
Boy Scout, Girl Scout and Camp Fire Girl. 
The two hostesses represented Japan and 
China. 

America—There was some discussion 
about the fitness of the head-table being 
America, but because representatives of all 
these nations are found in America, it 
seemed that America was really the host- 
ess country—at least the hostess for that 
one evening. Soa large cut-out figure was 
made of America, with the words above 
“World Friendship,’ and used as a center- 
piece. American flags of various sizes 
were used at the table, with streamers of 
red, white and blue going both lengthwise 
and crosswise. A very large flag, 10 to 
12 feet long, was hung directly behind the 
head table. 

Marion L. Ulmer. 


* * 


JAPAN OFFERING 


TotalsvouNovecie ae eee $ 15.29 
22 “HOMNOVAOUs. Sy aes eee 68.34 
22 GOMN Give 08 Saat eee 173.54 
2 tor NOVEZS eek ane ocean 252.02 
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Among Our Churches 


Church News 


PERSONALS 


Rev. A. W. Altenbern of Galesburg, 
Ill., has been called to the pastorate of the 
church in Hutchinson, Kansas, to begin his 
work on Dec. 2. 


Rev. L. Griswold Williams of Barre, 
Vermont, gave three lectures at the Canton 
Theological School during the week of 
Nov. il, on the general theme of ‘‘Wor- 
ship in the Free Church.” His topics 
were, “The Meaning of Worship,” “Forms 
for Worship,” and “Objective Aids to 
Worship.”’ He is conducting a course in 
“Theater Arts’”’ one night each week under 
the adult education project at the Barre 
High School. 


Miss Susan M. Andrews gave a dinner 
at her home in Brookline, Nov. 20, to the 
faculty of the summer school of the G. S. 
S. A. at Ferry Beach last summer. Those 
present were Mrs. Kathryn H. Hall, Miss 
Ruth A. Carter, Rev. L. Griswold Wil- 
liams and Rey. Max A. Kapp. 


Dr. Sheldon Shepard of Los Angeles 
has prepared a series of Sunday School 
studies and projects called Life Building 
Plans, which are now in use in several 
states. 


Thomas Sinclair of Tufts College begins 
work Dec. 2 as pastor of the Saugus Uni- 
versalist church. 


Massachusetts 


Stoughton—Rev. Luther Morris, pas- 
tor. Despite the difficult times we have 
not changed our budget and we have 
made some very definite improvements in 
the church building. The church school 
has found a perfect combination in Mr. 
Bete and Mrs. Priest. The attendance 
is the largest in many years. We have a 
young women’s club of about sixty mem- 
bers that is doing fine work. 

Charlestown.—Rev. John M. Ratcliff, 
pastor. The annual fair was held in the 
church Nov. 15. It was an Alphabetical 
Fair, called the A. R. A., or Alliance Re- 
covery Activities. The tables were ap- 
propriately named, such as the candy table, 
called the U. S. T. (Universalist Sweet 
Table), the white elephant table A. A. E. 
(Anything and Everything), household 
table R. T. W. (Ready to Wear), grocery 
table T. P. S. (The Pantry Shelf), grabs 
G. O. P. (Grabs or Packages). About 
$250 was realized from this sale. In addi- 
tion to this amount the Alliance has turned 
over $100 to the society. This was earned 
from luncheons served at the noon hour, 
penny sales, and penny suppers with 
evening of games. Mrs. Roger F. Etz was 
general chairman of the fair committee, 
assisted by the ladies of the church. Mrs. 
Mary Manser, the oldest member of the 
church, who on Oct. 25 observed her nine- 
ty-seventh birthday, fell the next week and 


and Irterests 


broke a bone just befow the hip. After a 
stay in the hospital she is now at home, 
and it is an inspiration to the younger 
folks to visit with her and know how 
cheery and patient she is. 

Cambridge.—Rev. Otto S. Raspe, pastor. 
Dec. 2 will be Home-coming Sunday in 
the church and the church school. No- 
tices have been mailed to all people in 
Greater Boston who have been connected 
with this church in former years. Mr. 
Raspe will preach on ‘‘Religion for Such a 
Time as This.” 

Fitchburg.—Rey. M. A. Kapp, pastor. 
The Fitchburg Community Forum, which 
originated among members of the First 
Universalist Church and which still meets 
in the church auditorium, starts its second 
season on Dec. 2. Among the speakers for 
the year are Prof. Sidney B. Fay, of Har- 
vard; Rabbi Harry Levi, Temple Israel, 
Boston; Michael Williams, editor of the 
Catholic weekly, The Commonweal; Stanley 
High; Kirby Page; Prof. Robert E. Rogers; 
William Roger Greeley of Boston; Dr. 
John Haynes Holmes; and Devere Allen, 
secretary of the Socialist Party in America. 
Rev. M. A. Kapp is chairman of the pro- 
gram committee. The “Holiday Cruise 
Fair,’”’ when parishioners took an imag- 
inary trip on the good ship Universalist, 
on Nov. 15, netted a profit of $300. The 
Fitchburg Y. P. C. U. participated in a 
month’s joint study and discussion on 
“Social Conditions That Breed Crime,”’ 
when eight youth groups in the city united 
in a comprehensive community program 
for November. Funds have been raised to 
pay for the painting of the parsonage. No 
deficit has been incurred during the period 
of the depression. At the service on All 
Souls Sunday, candles of memory were 
lighted for departed members of the 
parish. A silver vase was dedicated in 
mmory of Mrs. Alida Keyes. <A copy of a 
Della Robbia Madonna and a beautiful 
picture of the Galilean Teaching the Chil- 
dren by the Swiss painter Oswald, were 
also received by the church. Visual educa- 
tion experiments are being tried by the 
church school officers. Moving pictures on 
the Life of Jesus are to be used, as well as 
pictures dealing with the making of stained 
glass windows. Other subjects related to 
an appreciation of religious life and religious 
art are being investigated. 


New York 


Fort Plain—Rev. Gustav Ulrich, pas- 
tor. Margaret Tarrant’s picture, ‘All 
things bright and beautiful,” hangs in the 
kindergarten room, a tribute to the mem- 
ory of Dr. Henry B. Taylor, presented by 
his wife and daughter at a service of dedi- 
cation. The Pageant of Shawls under the 
direction of Mrs. Douglas Ayres traced 
the history of shawls and their picturesque 


use in many countries. About 150 shawls 
were on display. Mrs. Ulrich led the de- 
votional meeting at the Rochester con- 
vention and Mr. Ulrich had charge of the 
devotional meeting at the Schenectady 
conference. Mrs. Ulrich’s class gave a 
Japanese play written by their teacher at 
the opening exercises of the church school 
on the day when the Japanese Friendship 
Offering envelopes were collected. A 
Japanese screen, a print and single chry- 
santhemums in slender vases transformed 
the stage into a Japanese room. Mrs. Leo 
Waterman was the visitor from America. 
Mrs. Ulrich was Sensei, the teacher of the 
Japanese Sunday school, and the members 
of her class were the Japanese pupils. 
The youngest actor was Master Gustav 
Ulrich, dressed in a quilted kimono, the 
gift of Tetsuko Katsuda of Tokyo. After 
the devotional services the Japanese pu- 
pils collected the Friendship offering. 
Winthrop.—Jeffrey W. Campbell, pas- 
tor. On Armistice Sunday a new social 
hall and parish house was dedicated by a 
community service in the church audi- 
torium, which has been recently redeco- 
rated. The building, which contains a 
kitchen and temporary stage on the ground 
floor as well as a large unfinished room for 
church school and library on the second, 
was entirely the work of members of the 
parish. The timbers came from a barn 
connected with the property of the late 
O. P. Stearns, one of the founders of the 
parish. This barn was purchased by the 
society. The work of painting, finishing, 
and decorating the building, inside and 
out, was all done by members of the parish. 
The colors of the church were followed in 
painting the hall. While this work was 
going on the Ladies’ Aid undertook the 
cleaning of the walls of the auditorium 
and the repainting of its ceiling. Parish 
members did this work as well. At the 
service of dedication the sermon was given 
by Dr. J. M. Atwood of the Canton Theo- 
logical School. Scriptures were read by 
Rev. Joseph T. Ruston of the Winthrop 
Congregational Church, and prayer was 
offered by Rev. B. J. Davison of the 
Brasher Methodist Church. Dr. Edson 
Miles of St. Lawrence Theological School 
conducted a service of dedication. The 
music was furnished by the church choir 
and Messrs. Fenwick Leavitt, Jr., and 
Robert Robinson, both of St. Lawrence. 
The service was conducted by the pastor. 
On Monday following, Nov. 12, a chicken- 
pie supper was served in the parish house. 
Many gifts of furnishings, books and other 
necessities have been received. Many 
more are yet needed. The school library 
is well under way, through contributions 
from several outside sources. 
Henderson.—Rev. Charles Albert Wy- 
man, pastor. On Oct. 27 a successful 
supper was held by the Ladies’ Aid in the 
parish house, which was decorated by the 
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boys and girls of the church. After the 
supper there was a Hallowe’en party, the 
first in a series of events planned by Mr. 
Wyman for the winter. There was no ad- 
mission charge. Games for old and young 
were played, followed by an old-fashioned 
dance with two fiddlers. There were about 
150 in attendance. On Nov. 25, Dr. Ed- 
son R. Miles gave a reading of a play in 


the auditorium. 
* * 


WHO’S WHO 


Dr. Clarence R. Skinner is Dean of 
Tufts School of Religion, Tufts College, 
Mass. 

Rev. Stanley Manning is minister of 
the Universalist church in West Hartford, 
Conn. 

Rev. Phillips L. Thayer is minister of 
the Universalist churches in Blenheim and 
Olinda, Ontario, Canada. 

Roger S. Galer is a prominent Uni- 
versalist layman of Mount Pleasant, Iowa. 

Louisa Spear Wilson is the wife of Rev. 
Arthur E. Wilson of Fall River, Mass. 

C. Gordon Post is instructor in the De- 


partment of Political Science, Vassar 

College. 

ENGAGEMENTS OF THE GENERAL 
SUPERINTENDENT 


Dec. 2, Peabody, Mass., morning service. 

Dec. 4 and 5, Universalist General Con- 
vention, Board of Trustees. 

Dec. 9, Bridgeport, Conn., morning and 
evening services. 

Dec. 11, Nashua, N. H., evening meet- 
ing. 

Dec. 16, Boston, Church of the Redemp- 
tion, morning service. 

* * 


A BOX CHRISTMAS AGAIN 


To all the friends everywhere: 

Again we are asking help for our “box 
Christmas,” which with your help has 
been so successful for the two past years. 
This means a box containing small remem- 
brances to be taken home by each family 
from the afternoon festivity of Dec. 24. 
These boxes will be opened by the families 
on Dec. 25, when everyone, including the 
minister, will be ‘‘at home.” ‘To this end, 
we will welcome early contributions of 
miscellaneous articles of all sorts with 
especial remembrance of the large numbers 
of babies and little children. Many things, 
useful as well as ornamental, can be used 
in boxes which cannot be put on a tree, 
although we shall have a tree ‘‘for looks.” 
We shall also need the coin of the land for 
candy and for emergency relief, which will 
be acute with the Christmas time. 

Our own part, aside from much “un- 
written history,” will include: 

1. A sacred pageant on Sunday, Dec. 
23, when the newest “least one’ will be 
the star actor. 

2. A fine community program for Mon- 
day p. m., Dec. 24, including the old time 
music. 


3. A candle light service on the first 
Sunday night in January. 

4. The nearly unending, if joyful, task 
of sorting all contributions and the packing 
of the boxes which perforce have to be done 
by Friendly House occupants alone, al- 
though every one in our far-flung diocese 
is willing to help and will help in any way 
possible. 

We will also provide our own popcorn 
in many contributions from one ear to a 
dozen, and will work “‘in season and out’’ 
to administer wisely and well whatever 
largess your love and the Christmas spirit 
may bestow. 

Hannah Jewett Powell. 
Deane razier. 
Pigeon River, North Carolina. 
ok 


CHRISTMAS PAGEANTRY 


“Christmas Pageantry, an Interpreta- 
tion and a Demonstration,” by Rev. L. 
Griswold Williams of Barre, Vt., held for 
two hours the-close attention of a church 
completely filled with people at Arlington, 
Mass., Nov. 21. The occasion was the 
union meeting of the Boston Sabbath 
School Union and the Unitarian Sunday 
School Association. Rev. Otto S. Raspe, 
president of the Sabbath School Union, 
presided and Rev. Emerson Schwenk of 
the Church of the Redemption, Boston, 
conducted the devotional exercises. One 
hundred and thirty people had supper to- 
gether before the public meeting. 

Mr. Williams delivered one of the most 
useful, informing and inspiring addresses 
ever given in the Sabbath School Union 


course. 
* * 


FIRE DAMAGES VERMONT CHURCH 


Just about the time one gets ready to say, 
“Soul, take thine ease,’’ something does 
seem to happen. The Derby Line parish 
seemed to have returned to at least its nor- 
mal condition after the summer vacation 
break. So serene was the outlook that 
the minister was about to take a Sunday 
afternoon nap—when the fire alarm 
sounded! Looking out, the church edifice 
was seen to be on fire. The fire companies 
responded quickly and the blaze was soon 
checked, but not until damage to the 
extent of $2,000 had been done. During 
the past week the loss has been fairly ad- 
justed and, weather permitting, the work 
of reconstruction will begin Monday 
morning, the 19th. In rebuilding, a few 


‘long desired changes can easily be made, 


and thus we hope to be re-established be- 
fore Christmas with our beloved old 
church in good condition, and even more 
convenient than it was before misfortune 
came. 

Fortunately our annual turkey dinner 
was held at an earlier date than usual, 
this year on Nov. 8. Fortunate, since it 
was very successful, and would now be 
quite impossible. 

Having recovered from the summer va- 
cation, we are now facing the difficulties 


of the winter vacation, for many of our 
kindliest members have left us, seeking 
the advantages of Florida’s sunshine and 
warmth. 
Eugene L. Conklin. 
Eo * 


MR. STEVENS IN BOSTON 


Rev. Ezekiel V. Stevens delighted a score 
or more of presons in attendance at the 
Boston Universalist Ministers’ Meeting 
Nov. 19. The meeting was held at 16 
Beacon St. Messrs. van Schaick, Carritt, 
Bissell; Hadley and Raspe spoke briefly, 
as well as Rev. George Magraw, formerly 
of Detroit, and Rev. P. V. Harris of the 
Congregational Church in Holden, Mass. 
Mr. Stevens on the eve of his seventy-fifth 
birthday spoke humorously on “The 
Foolishness of Preaching.” Before going 
into the ministry he studied law, was ad- 
mitted to the bar and practiced for some 
years in Maine. He was thirty-five when 
he entered the ministry, and has held 
pastorates continuously for forty years. 
His modesty, his friendliness, his wit, and 
his solid common sense captivated the as- 
sembly. In spite of his subject, he testified 
that if he had it to do over, he would 
enter the ministry. 

Before the meeting broke up it turned 
into a birthday celebration for the speaker. 
It was one of the most interesting meetings 
ever held under the auspices of the Boston 
Ministers. 


* * 


DINNER TO DR. COUSENS 


On Saturday evening, Nov. 17, the 
College of Letters Department of Tufts 
College gave a dinner to President and 
Mrs. Cousens in recognition of Dr. Cousens’ 
fifteen years as head of the college. The 
special day was selected because it was his 
birthday, and there was a bit of sentiment 
in having it in one of the rooms of Cousens 
Gymnasium building. The place was 
beautifully decorated and the tables were 
arranged in a hollow square. About one 
hundred and fifty faculty members and 
their wives were present. The emphasis 
was laid on the fact that it was a faculty 
family gathering and the family spirit per- 
vaded the whole evening. The time was 
used in dining and in visiting. There was 


only one speaker, Dr. Lee 8. McCollester, 


and he brought to the guests of honor the 
greetings of the faculty family. He called 
the attention of the faculty family to the 
changes that have taken place at Tufts 
between 1919, when Dr. Cousens became 
president, and 1934, saying that the 
gains in the many directions are largely 
due to the wise management of the presi- 
dent. He said the department of instruc- 
tion of the college on the Hill has grown 
from 3836 to 529; the value of the plant 
from $1,400,000 to $8,450,000; the funds 
from $3,650,000 to $10,700,000; the annual 
expenditure from $611,000 to $1,100,000; 
the receipts from students from $250,000 
to $650,000; the gifts and scholarships to 
students from $13,000 to $100,000. Dur- 
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ing the recent depression there has been no 
direct cutting of salaries, and the college 
has not during this period failed to main- 
tain itself in black. Dr. McCollester 
finished his remarks by a citation—after 
the pattern of President Cousens’ citations 
at Commencement in conferring honorary 
degrees—in which he stressed certain 
personal qualities of the president and 
certain close associations that have grown 
up between him and the faculty, and ex- 
pressed the wish of his college family that 
he and Mrs. Cousens might have a long 
life together in health and happiness and 
together with their faculty family. There 
was great enthusiasm when Dr. Cousens 
rose to reply briefly, which was a genuine 
evidence of the esteem and affection in 
which he is held by his college associates. 
Following this was a movie exhibit of 
college events and people which amused all. 
The pictures were taken and exhibited by 
Mr. E. C. Shaw, a student of the college. 
After this the group greeted Dr. and Mrs. 
Cousens and lingered visiting with one 
another until nearly eleven o’clock. 


* * 


METROPOLITAN WOMEN 


The Universalist Women’s Alliance of the 
Metropolitan District will meet Friday, 
Dec. 14, at 11 a. m. at the Church of the 
Good Tidings, Madison Street and Stuy- 
vesant Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. Rev. Gor- 
don Chilson Reardon will speak on “Christ 
or Commercialization.” 

* ok 


RECEPTION TO REV. AND 
W. H. SKEELS 


Rev. and Mrs. W. H. Skeels were 
greeted on Tuesday evening by more than 
150 of their townsmen who were given an 
opportunity to meet the newcomers by the 
congregation of the First Universalist 
Church at a reception entertained in the 
parish house of the church. Mr. Skeels re- 
cently came to the city to accept the pas- 
torate of the church, and he and his at- 
tractive wife have found a cordial wel- 
come here. They formerly lived in Her- 
kimer, N. Y. 

Guests were greeted upon their arrival 
by Miss Mary Lee Shine, and Miss Lizzie 
Winstead made the introductions to the 
receiving line. This was stationed in the 
pastor’s study and was made up of Mr. 
and Mrs. Skeels, Mr. W. O. McArthur, 
Mr. and Mrs. Hamner Winstead and Mr. 
and Mrs. Paul J. Smith. 

Mr. and Mrs. J. R. Miller received at the 
dining room door, and presiding here were 
Miss Lucie Shine, Miss Lula B. Brantley, 
Miss Ella Battle, Miss Sadie Battle and 
Miss Frances Henry. Mrs. R. C. Henry 
and Mrs. Annie Mason presided at the 
charmingly appointed table and assisting 
them in serving delicious ice cream, cakes 
and mints were Misses Margaret Anne and 
Alice Jean Smith. 

Guests were invited to inscribe their 
names in an attractively bound register, 
and this was presided over by Miss Ellen 


MRS. 
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Shine and Miss Chloris Tuttle. Good-bys 
were said to Miss Clara Shine and Mr. 
L. A. Parker. 

The affair was one of the most delight- 
ful events of the season, and brought to- 
gether members of the congregation and 
their friends on an unusually happy occa- 
sion.—Hvening Telegram, Rocky Mount, 
NaC, NOD. 7. 


* x 


COMBINED Y. P. C. U. CONVEN- 
TION AND INSTITUTE 


The forty-seventh Annual Convention of 
the National Y. P. C. U. and the Annual 
Ferry Beach Institute of the National 
Y. P. C. U. will be combined, and held at 
Ferry Beach from July 6 through July 14, 
1935. Mr. William EH. Gardner of Canton, 
Mass., has been appointed chairman of 
the Convention, and Rev. Frank B. Chat- 
terton of Portsmouth, N. H., has been 
appointed chairman of the Institute. 

* * 


WILLIAM E. SHEDD 


Mrs. Persis E. Shedd of Portland, Me., 
for twelve years treasurer of the Women’s 
National Missionary Association, has met 
with heavy sorrow in the death of her 
husband, William EH. Shedd. 

From the Portland Evening Express we 
take the following: 

“William EH. Shedd, aged sixty-four, 
fell dead in his home on Ocean Street, 
South Portland, late Wednesday after- 
noon (Nov. 21). He was alone in the 
house at the time, and was discovered by 
Mrs. Shedd as she stepped into the hall on 
returning from anerrand. He had been in 
his usual good health and had been at work 
around the house during the day. 

“Mr. Shedd was born at West Paris, 
and the family moved to Gorham, N. H., 
when he was quite small, remaining there 
until thirty-six years ago, when Mr. Shedd 


came to Portland, having resided in South, 


Portland for the greater part of that time. 

“He was one of the first to enter the 
employ of the Cape Elizabeth Electric 
Railroad and continued with the Portland 
Railroad Company and the Cumberland 
County Power & Light Company until 
he retired about three years ago. He was 
a member of Mt. Vernon Chapter, Royal 
Arch Masons, St. Albans Commandery, 
and a past master of the Masonic lodge at 
Gorham, N. H. He was an active member 
of the Church of the Messiah of Portland. 
Mr. Shedd was the last of his family, and 
is survived by his wife, who was Miss 
Persis E. Childs.” 


Notices 


REGULAR BROADCASTS 


WEAN, Providence, R. I. 7.30 a.m. every Mon- 
day. Arranged by the Rhode Island Universalist 
State Convention. 780 kilocycles. 

WCLS, Joliet, Ill. 11 a.m. every Sunday. Rev. 
W.H. Macpherson. 1310 kilocycles. 

WCSH, Portland, Me. 7.15 p. m. Saturday. 
The Wayside Philosopher (an anonymous Uni- 
versalist). 819 meters. 940 kilocycles. 

WABI, Bangor, Me. Sunday, 10.15 a.m. to 12m, 
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Rey. Ashley A. Smith, D. D. Only station owned 
and operated by a Universalist church. On the air 
daily 9a.m.to2p.m.and6p.m.to10p.m. Sun- 
day nights this Universalist station broadcasts the 
First Baptist Church 7 to 8 p.m. Unitarians on this 
station Thursday evening one half-hour. Broad- 
casts aS a community service municipal band con- 
certs, convocation lectures, community forum lec- 
tures. 249.9 meters, 1200 kilocycles. 

WSAL, Cincinnati, Ohio, 8.30a.m. E.S.T. every 
Thursday. Rev. Carl H. Olson. 1330 kilocycles. 

WSYB, Rutland, Vt. Regular morning service 
every Sunday, 10.45. Rev. Robert Killam minister. 
1500 kilocycles. 

WICC, Bridgeport and New Haven, Conn. 1.15 
p. m. every Thursday. Connecticut Convention, 
Rev. T. A. Fischer, D. D., in charge. 


ca Mes 
DENOMINATIONAL CALENDAR— 1934-1935 

1934 

Dec. 23. Christmas Sunday. 

1935 

Jan. 6. New Year’s Sunday. 

Feb. 10. Loyalty Sunday (G. S. S. A. American 


Missionary Offering). 
Jan. 13-20. Young People’s Week. 


Jan. 20. Young People’s Day. 
Mar. 6. Ash Wednesday. 
Apr. 21. Easter. 
May 5. G.S.S. A. Philanthropic Offering. 
May 19. Good Will Sunday. 
May 26. Memorial Sunday. 
June 9. Children’s Sunday. 
oye 
GREATER BOSTON FEDERATION OF 
CHURCHES 


The annual meeting of the Greater Boston Fed- 
eration of Churches will take place Tuesday, Jan. 8, 
with probably an afternoon session at 8.30, a supper 
and address by some outstanding speaker. Place, 
Church of the New Jerusalem. 

Grace P. Reed, Assistant Secretary. 
Ee 
NEW HAMPSHIRE FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


Letters of transfer granted to Rev. Arthur W. Web- 
ster, South Weymouth, Mass., to Massachusetts 
Convention, and to Rev. Owen R. Washburn, Ver- 
non, Vt., to Vermont Convention. Fellowship under 
our laws governing dual fellowship to Rev. George 
T. Carl, Methodist, Winchester, and Rev. Elmer 
H. Johnson, Congregationalist, Alstead. 

Asa M. Bradley, Secretary. 
Pe wic’y 
VERMONT AND QUEBEC FELLOWSHIP 
COMMITTEE 


Rev. E. P. Wood, Rev. H. D. Spoerl, Ph. D., and 
Rev. D. T. Spoerl received and accepted on letters 
of transfer from Massachusetts. 

Rev. O. R. Washburn received and accepted on 
letter of transfer from New Hampshire. 

H. E. Latham, Secretary. 


Obituary 


Mrs. Tom Johnson 


Mrs. Florence Johnson was a lifelong Universalist, 
giving of her time to the welfare of that church at 
Mt. Carmel, Ohio. Death came to her after a brief 
illness. Her husband, Tom Johnson, a daughter and 
grandson survive. Funeral services were conducted 
Nov. 7 by Rev. Harriet E. Druley at the funeral 
home in Batavia. Burial was at Mt. Moriah. 


Lewis V. Winship 


Lewis V. Winship was born at Phillips, Maine, 
March 26, 1854 and died in Livermore Falls, Maine, 
Oct. 30. He received his education at Westbrook 
Seminary, Farmington Normal School, and East- 
man’s Business College at Poughkeepsie. Public 
school teaching was followed by a partnership in a 
stationery store with Benjamin Chandler at Lewis- 
ton. Failing health turned him to farm life. With 
his brother he purchased and carried on a wheat 
ranch in Alberta, Can. Later he conducted a real 
estate office ia Auburn, finally moving to the farm 
in Livermore Falls where he had lived the past twenty 
years. He served as treasurer of the building com- 
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mittee of the Lewiston Universalist church, and 
with his family has ever been active in the life of our 
church. He was a Past Master of Masons and the 
Grange. June 5 was the golden wedding anniversary 
of Mr. and Mrs. Winship, and the family was all 
present and the occasion was most happily observed 
by a large number of friends. 

He is survived by his wife, Cora (Davis), a son, 
Sylvanus, of Manilla, P. I., and two daughters, Mrs. 
Evelyn Harmon of Limestone, Me., and Mrs. Rachel 
Hall of Worcester, Mass. 

Services were conducted by his pastor, Rev. Merrill 
C. Ward. Burial was at Lewiston, Me. 


Mrs. Florence Green Haven 


Mrs. Florence Green Haven of Cavendish, Vt., 
died on Sunday, Nov. 4. 

Mrs. Haven was a woman of rare worth and 
character, born of an old New England family. 
She passed the largest part of her eighty-six years in 
the town of Cavendish. 

She joined the Universalist church in Cavendish 
in 1881, and was always a loyal supporter of the faith. 
From 1889 urtil 1912 she was the only member of 
this church, and was the one to give the right hand 
of fellowship to those who since have joined. 

She married in 1884 Frank Haven of Cavendish. 
Soon after Mr. Haven became an invalid, and was 
confined to his bed for more than twenty-one years. 
After his death Mrs. Haven made her home with 
her brother, James Green, for a time, and for the 
last two years of her life she lived with her niece, 
Mrs. Florence Nelson. 

She was a charter member of the Cavendish 
Chapter D. A. R. In fact she was the organizer of 
the chapter in Cavendish and its first regent. 

She was very patriotic and had in her mind a 
store of facts of the early history of the town. 

Mrs. Haven was always interested in anything that 
was for the welfare of her home, her town, her church 
and her country. 

Though in failing health for the past three years, 
she retained her interest in affairs and her memory 
to a remarkable extent. 

She was a member of the Ladies’ Auxiliary of the 
Cavendish Universalist church. 


Rachel S. Corliss 


Rachel S. Corliss died at her home in Methuen, 
Mass., on Nov. 14. Miss Corliss was born in Haver- 
hill, but her life since young womanhood had been 
spent in Methuen. A teacher in the public schools for 
more than forty years, she was the friend of every 
pupil, and even more than that to the younger women 
who were associated with her after she became 
principal of the Arlington School. As counsellor to 
her associate teachers, as constant visitor and helper 
in the homes of her pupils, she built herself into the 
life of her community and became an influence which 
ean hardly be over-estimated. She retired from 
active work in 1924, but her home has been through 
these later years a center of friendliness for a large 
circle of neighbors and former pupils. 

Of Universalist ancestry, Miss Corliss was intensely 
interested in the denomination and in the local 
church. A faithful reader of the Leader and the 
Helper, she knew the affairs of the church. In 1915 
she joined the pilgrimage to California, making 
many friends and enriching her own experience. 
For many years she taught in the church school of 
the local church and was later superintendent of its 
Home Department. 

Funeral services were conducted on Noy. 17 by 
Dr. C. G. Robbins of Lawrence, and Dr. A. Ger- 
trude Earle, one-time minister at Methuen and a 
close friend of Miss Corliss, added a personal tribute. 


AO Beautiful Christmas fpldsrcand Cards, many 
Smaller number of beautiful engraved cards, 25 for 60c. 


Money refunded if dissatisfied. GEORGE LEAVITT, 
364 South Main Street, Woonsocket, R. I. 


Subscribe for 
THE CHRISTIAN LEADER 
52 issues for $2.50 


CHURCH MEMBERSHIP 
CERTIFICATES 


No. 1 


Neatly printed in purple ink on best 
wedding stock; folds in envelope to match. 
Price 60 cents per dozen. 


No. 2 


Booklet form. Contains the Bond of 
Fellowship and Statement of Faith adopted 
at Worcester, Mass., 19383. Also the Win- 
chester Profession, Articles of Faith and 
the Covenant as recommended by the 
Genera] Convention. In envelope. Price 
15 cents per copy. $1.50 per dozen. 


Universalist Publishing House 


16 Beacon St., Boston 


THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A Universalist Institution 
14 Worcester St., Boston, Mass. 


The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
Women desire to call attention to this organization, 
which offers the advantages of a comfortable, quiet 
and agreeable home at a low cost for tho e young 
women with only moderate means of support who 
come to this city for work or study. It is lo ated at 
14 Worcester St., Boston, and is within easy access 
on the elevated trains and surface cars to all parts of 
the city. The price of rooms with board, including 
light and heat, is $7.00 per week, for permanent 
guests. 

During the summer months there are accommo- 
dations for .women unattended who may wish to 
visit Boston for a few days at a time. For such tran- 
sients the price is $1.25 a day. 

For further information please address the Su- 
perintendent, Miss Ruth E. Hersey, 14 Worcester 
St., Boston. 

Fos the Board of Managers, 


FRANK A. DEWICK, President. 


WEEKLY STORY PAPERS 


Recommended for ; 
Universalist Sunday Schools by the General Sunday School Association 


ments. 


Boyland 
For Junior Boys 
Approximately nine to twelve years of age 
Each paper is crammed full of stories of heroic adventure, 
of dauntless pioneers, of brave knights and of courageous 
makers of history. These stories are designed to help junior 
boys to solve their own problems, but they are in no sense 
“preachy.” There are also artiches on wild animals in their 
native haunts, on “things to make,” on radio and electricity, 
and other themes dear to the heart of every boy. 
Single subscription, 75 cents a year 
School subscription, 15 cents a quarter, 60 cents a year 


foreign lands. 


oi ty Ra Rane 


The Pilgrim Highroad 


The Pilgrim Highroad is published each 
month, continuing The Wellspring. This 
monthly magazine is prepared especially for 
seniors and young people. The Pilgrim High- 
road continues the same general features 
which have been appearing in The Wellspring: 
stories, biographical and travel articles, talks 
with young people on matters of special in- 
terest to them, interpretations of current hap- 
penings in this country and other lands. In 
addition to these features The Pilgrim High- 
road carries regular treatments of the Inter- 
national Group Lessons for senior depart- 
$1.00 a year. 


Firelight 
For Junior Girls 
Approximately nine to twelve years of age 


Firelight features fascinating stories of 
boarding-school life, of brave princes and 
beautiful princesses, and of new friends in 
These stories depict valor, 
faithfulness, loyalty, love, and the many 
other virtues. They are not only enter- 
taining; they are an influence for all that 
isgood. There are also interesting articles 
on “home-making,” camping, athletics, 
nature study, travel, and biography, as 
well as fascinating puzzles and games. 


Single subscription, 75 cents a year 


School subscription 
15 cents a quarter, 60 cents a year 


The Mayflower 


For Beginners and Primary Children 
Approximately four to eight years of age 


Little children love to pore over these pages, reading the 
fascinating stories and looking at the charming illustrations. 
They love the handwork suggestions, solving the puzzles 
and playing the new games. Only materials which will tend 
to create desirable attitudes and motives are selected. Some 
of the stories are simple enough for the “littlest” child to 
enjoy, while others are better fitted for the Primary child. 


Single subscription, 50 cents a year 
School subscription, 10 cents a quarter, 40 cents a year 


Send for sample copies 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Order books of your own a ati on ql 
Publishing House (,0DD ARD Educ 
The Girls’ School of Vermont 
Tufts College 


All profits go to 
denominational purposes with a Universalist Background 
Courses adapted to meet the progressive educational 
needs of the modern girl preparing for College 
JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 
President 


or Responsible Business Positions and 
for Citizenship 


Advanced work of a Junior College character for 
High School Graduates 


Courses in Art and Music 
Home conferences by appointment 


All Sizes A Complete 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 
THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


C H RI S TM A S eras 
THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOL 


Offermg Envelopes and Folders =<2se2="" 


The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass.. 


. F (5 ae 4 P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental Sehc- 
Designs that proclaim the joyful tidings of the season, reproduced “in Fe ee oe ee 


beautiful six-color lithography on high-grade white stock 


Koy Should Be 


Ignorant of 


The Greatest Bock 


Massachusetts Bible Society 
41 Bromfield St. Boston 


For information please address 


ANNE GOOCH, Principal 
Goddard School for Girls, BARRE, VT. 


Mention Leader in request for information 


The St. Lawrence University 


The Offering Envelope aa Canton, N. Y. 


A : Dr. Richard Eddy Sykes, President 

silent but effective appeal 

fora generous contribution COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 

Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B. S. 
$2.25 for 500 Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL. D., Dean 
50 for 100 THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
= 4 Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
Size 21-2 x 41-4 Dr. John Murray Atwood, Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. B. 
Dr. Wm. Payson Richardson, Dean 


The Folder will serve as an ideal 
background for your Christmas Pro- 
gram, the Announcement of the Holi- 
day Services, your Pastor’s Christmas 


Greeting, and many other special 


SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 


Granting Certificates of Graduation 
Van C. Whittemore, Director 


Dean Academy 


FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding schoo) 
for young men and young women, offering excep- 
tional advantages for education in every department 
of broad culture. Its buildings are commodious 
and thoroughly equipped for school work and for 
homelike living. Its courses fit for any college or 
scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting for 
practical life. A large corps of instructors, able 
and experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Speak- 
ing under special instructors. The atmosphere of 
the school is homelike and helpful, and the spirit of 
~ — the students is enthusiastic and loyal. A commodi- 
Size 8 1-2x11, flat ous gymnasium with competent instruction provides 
for the physical well-being. The school has a new 
science building with well-equipped laboratories, a 
domestic science department for girls, admirably 
Order now of the equipped, with an able instructor. Delightfully Ice 
cated in a clean and beautiful New England town, 
The income from a large fund is expended for the 


° $ m4 = H benefit of the pupils and makes the te - 
Universalist Publishing House wah femehntpts teem rey 
ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., 
16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. er ri 


purposes. 


The stock is shipped flat and is suit- 
able for type printing or mimeo- 
graphing. 
$6.00 for 500 
1.50 for 100 
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GOrackling 

He was in the habit of putting on airs 
when he met any of his friends. One eve- 
ning he arrived very late for a dance to 
which he had been invited. 

“Tm terribly sorry,’ he said to his 
hostess, “‘I was unavoidably detained. As 
a matter of fact I was dismissing my second 
footman. 

“Really?” broke in an acquaintance who 
was standing near them. ‘‘Now, isn’t that 
curious? I’ve just been dismissing my 
fifth parlor maid.” 

A look of incredulity spread over his 
face. 

“Your fifth parlor maid?” he repeated. 

“Yes,” said the other; ‘“‘my fifth since 
July.” —Hachange. 

* * 

“Wisdom is greater than wealth,’ said 
the sincere citizen. 

“Perhaps,” answered Mr. Dustin Stax. 
“And yet you, can found a college with 
money, but you can’t start a bank with 
wisdom.”—Washington Evening Star. 

* * 

“What are the prices of the seats, 
mister?” 

“Front seats one shilling, back seats 
sixpence, and program a penny.” 

“Tll sit on a program, please.”— 
Pearson’s (London). 
* * 

Editor: “Do you know how to run a 
newspaper?”’ 

Applicant: ‘‘No, sir.” 

Editor: “Well, I'll try you. I guess 
you ve had experience.’’—Toronto Globe. 

* * 

It’s beginning to look as if this country 
now is composed of two classes: Those who 
are securing relief from the Government, 
and those who are raising hell about it.— 
New Orleans States. 

* * 

He “You see, we’ve gone into truck 
farming.” 

Visitor: ““You can’t fool me; you don’t 
raise trucks—they come from a factory.” — 
Girls’ World. 

* * 

First Hobo (surveying the stream of 
pleasure seekers): “I ’ates ’olidays.”’ 

Second Hobo: “‘Yes, makes yer feel com- 
mon when nobody ain’t workin’.’’—Hx- 
change. 

* * 

Insurance companies have doubled their 
rates on private jewels. Why not wrap 
them in cellophane, where no burglar can 
get at them?—Jackson (Miss.) Daily News. 

* * 

“Murphy got rich quick, didn’t he?’ 

“He got rich so quick that he can’t 
swing a golf club without spitting on his 
hands.”’—Chicago News. 

* K 


Servant: “The doctor’s here, sir.” 

Absent-minded Man: “I can’t see him. 
Tell him I’m ill.”’—Boston Evening Tran- 
script. 
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